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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1968 

U.S. Senate, 

Special Subcommittee on Indian Education 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Twin Oaks , Okla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., at the Oaks 
Mission Schools, Twin Oaks, Okla. 

Present: Senators Kennedy of New York, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee (presiding) , and Fannin. 

Committee staff present: .Adrian Parmeter and John Gray, profes- 
sional staff members of the subcommittee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Ladies and gentlemen, we are about 
to begin our hearing. This is the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Edu- 
cation, and we welcome all cf you. We are delighted to be here nd 
delighted to see all of you. _ 

In December of last year, the work of this subcommittee began with 
2 davs of public hearings in the city of Washington, D.C. This was 
followed by our initial field trip and field hearings in Idaho and 
California. Our hearings today in Oklahoma initiate a series of field 
trips which will take us to Arizona, South Dakota, Oregon, Maine, 

Florida, and Alaska. . 

More importantly, we have chosen a course of learning the obvious, 
as it has been ignored. are going to listen to Indian people speak- 
ing for themselves about the problems that they confront, and about 
the changes and improvements that must be made if their children 
are to receive an equal and effective education. This approach demands 
a strenuous and extensive schedule of field work, to which I, Senator 
Fannin, and all members of this subcommittee are deeply committed. 
Why, you might ask, this commitment and this concern. 

First, the American Indian, despite folklore, is not a “vanishing 
American.” There are now almost 600,000 Indians in the United States, 
and it is the fastest growing ethnic group. Again* despite miscon- 
ceptions, substantial numbers of Indians can be found in every State 
of the Union — my own State of New York has the seventh largest 
Indian population in the country. Moreover, despite folklore to the 
contrary, the American Indian, despite .tremendous, almost overwhelm- 
ing pressures from the white majority, has retained much of his cul- 
tural identity. The Clierokees are an excellent example of that. The 
Cherokee people on their own initiative developed one of the finest 

( 537 ) 
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governmental structures and a superb educational system^ only to liave 
them abolished by the U.S. Government. The Cherokees have suffered 
historically every indignity, humiliation, and injustice known to man. 
It is one of the blackest marks in the pages of American history. 
Despite all of these acts of cultural interference and destruction, a 
recent study informs us that scattered across seven counties in Eastern 
Oklahoma there are probably 10,000 to 14,000 Cherokees still par- 
ticipating socially and psychologically in a Oherokee Indian way of 
life. The Cherokee language is still a viable and primary means of 
communication for these people. The Cherokees are not unique in this. 
We have found that there are nearly 300 separate Indian languages 
and dialects still spoken in the United States and many estimates sug- 
gest that considerably more than half of the Indian school-age popu- 
lation retain the use of the Indian tongue. This is something we should 
be proud of. Cultural differences are not a national burden. They are 
a national resource. The American vision of itself is of a Nation of 
citizens determining their own destiny ; of cultural differences flourish- 
ing in an atmosphere of mutual respect; of diverse peoples shaping 
their own lives and their own destiny in their own fashion. That is 
what we understand as the United States of America.. 

Second, there has been in the past, and there still is today, a sub- 
stantial Federal, as well as State, responsibility for the educaiton of 
Indian children. Under the Johnson-O’Malley Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a partial responsibility for two-tliirds of the Indian chil- 
dren enrolled in public schools. 

In addition, vre have committed ourselves to helping Indian educa- 
tion in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and have 
included Indian children under the impacted aid formulas of Public 
Daws 815 and 874. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has an extensive and 
farflung educational system of over 250 schools and dormitories, of 
which five can be found here in eastern Oklahoma, and more in other 

parts of the State. . . a 

To a substantial extent, then, the quality of education provided 
Indian children is a Federal as well as a State responsibility. 

Third, ^he question then arises, how well have we met our obligations. 
The few statistics we have available are the most eloquent evidence 
of our own failure : 

Dropout rates are twice the national average ; 

The level of formal education is half the national average; 

Achievement levels are far below those of their white counterparts; 

an The Indian child falls progressively farther behind the longer he 

stays in school. _ • 4 . 

Even worse, these children are taught by many who are indifferent 
about the fate of these children ; and this indifference finds its way 
into the hearts of the children themselves. As the Colemen report 
on equal educational opportunity revealed in 1966 : 

Only 1 percent of Indian children in elementary school have 
Indian teachers or principals ; 

One-fourth of elementary and secondary school teachers— by 
their own admission — would prefer not to teach Indian children ; 

Indian children, more than any other group, believe themselves 
to be “below average” in intelligence. 
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Indian cliildren in the 12 th grade have the poorest sell-concept 
of all minority groups tested. These children often abandon their 
own pride and their own purpose and leave school to confront a 
a society in which they have been offered neither a place nor a 
hope. And the consequence of this inadequate education is a life 
of despair and a life of hopelessness. 

What is the result of our educational failure? 

The average Indian income is $1,500 a year — 75 percent below 
the national average. 

His imemployment rate is 10 times the national average. 

He lives 10 years less than the average American. 

The death rate for his children is twice as high as the national 
average. 

Tuberculosis rates are seven times higher than the average 
American’s. 

These facts are the cold statist ics which illuminate a national tragedy 
and a national disgrace. They demonstrate that the “first American” 
is in fact the last American in terms of employment, in terms of 
education, in terms of a decent income, and the chance for a full and 
rewarding life. 

This subcommittee does not expect to unveil any quick and easy 
answers to this dilemma. Hut, clearly, effective education lies at the 
heart of any lasting solution. And it must be an education that no 
longer presumes that cultural difference means cultural inferiority. 

We are delighted to be in Oklahoma to ask the assistance of the 
Indian people in seeking solutions to this problem, and I am sure that 
the people join us in our interest and concern. We have made a com- 
mitment to find a solution to this problem and find that we are making 
some progress in this difficult field. We can do no less. We must do as 
much, but we can do no less. We have at least that basic responsibility 
to those who are the first citizens of this country and who are right- 
fully proud of their heritage as Indians, rightfully proud of the fact 
that they are Indians and that their culture is Indian. 

We are pleased to be here. We hope that the work of this subcommit- 
tee will make some small contribution, at least, to improving the lives 
of our Indian citizens here in this State and in my own State of New 
York and Arizona, and all across the country, and we know that you 
will join us in making this effort. Thank you very much. 

Senator Fannin. 

STATEMENT OE HON. PAUL J. FANNIN, A U.S. SENATOR PROM THE 

STATE OP ARIZONA 

Senator Fannin. Senator Kennedy, and to all of you that are 
vitally interested in this Indian education program, I feel highly 
honored to have this opportunity to be here with the chairman of the 
subcommittee to talk with the many of you regarding this problem 
that we feel deserves great attention. 

In my State of Arizona we have more Indians than in any other 
State in the United States, so Senator Kennedy, I would say we are 
No. 1, Oklahoma is No. 2, with New York No. 7, did you say ? 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I shouldn’t have brought it up. 

Senator Fannin. It is onlv natural and proper that a Senate sub- 
committee investigating Indian education should come to the State 
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of Oklahoma. Indeed, it would be improper not to come, for Oklahoma 
has a large Indian population, a greater diversity of Indian tribes 
represented within its boundary than any other S^. I_t^ a pm- 
ticular pleasure to come to a State, whenone of 
Senators, my colleague Senator Harris, Fred Harris— who has played. 

role in working to provide totter opportun.ty for 
Indian people — is married to a woman of great warmth and beauty 
who is aComanche Indian from western Oklahoma, LaDonna Harris 
In the limited time available for onr work m Oklahoma, we have had 
to make a hard choice of what area to concentrate on. JV e ^ 

wish that more time was available to travel to other parts of the ^ < 
and listen to Indian spokesmen of other tribes. Nevertheless, onr 
decision to concentrate on the eastern part of Oklahoma, and pai - 
ticularly the Cherokee Tribe, was a conscious and deliberate choice. 
Two reasons come forward to justify our choice of site and concern. 

First, unique in the history of our country are the accomplishments 
of the Cherokee Tribe on their own initative and m their own way. 
Despite the misery and human suffering of the removal of the Cliero- 
keesfrom their homeland, the “trail ofteare” and the eventual reloca- 
tion of Cherokee people into eastern Oklahoma, the Chei okees ^ th 
great tenacity, undaunted pride, and resilience, proceeded to establish 
their own national sc.hoo 1 system We are proud of the Cherokee tor 
that accomplishment. From the date of its establishment in fr 
the very last years of the Cherokee Nation, the Cherokee National 
Government ran the school system with complete autonomy. Indeed, 
no Cherokee school was ever supervised or even visited by agents ot 
the IT.S. Government until after June SO, 1898. The school system was 
an extraordinary success, reputed, in fact, to be the finest sc 

system west of the Mississippi River. 

There are important lessons m this for all of us that lia\e far too 

of^n^^po^er of Indian cultures to express themselves and achieve 
o-reatness in their own way, given the opportunity; . . . 

The tremendous resilience and pride of Indian people _m the.ii 
own cultural traditions, and their ability to withstand almost 
overwhelming hardship and injustices to once again express their 

own identity and values; ' . , , , . ,, 

Perhaps most important in its implications for today is the 
absolute necessity for meaningful participation and self-deter- 
mination by Indian people in . all programs designed to be of 
benefit for them. Programs are far too oft«m superimposed from 
the top, and not generated from the true wishes of the people. 

All of us must make far greater effort to understand these lessons. 
We have failed too often, in the past, and in fact, our present record is 

1 Recently several thorough and penetrating, studies of the ^ucation 
of Cherokee children have been undertaken, and their findings are 
both discouraging and revealing: . _ 

The majority of Cherokees receive very little education, lhe 
median number of school years completed by the adult Cherokee 

population as a whole is only 5.5. . 

The Cherokees 40 years and older, the age group providing 
leadership in <a Cherokee settlement, have completed a median o± 
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4 years of school. Cherokees imder 40 are relatively better 
gcIiic citod • 

The educational level of the population has increased almost 
imperceptibly since 1933. The increase has been from 3.3 school 
years completed to 5.5, an increase of 2.2 school years completed 

in the last 30 years. „ . . ....... 

Forty percent of adult Cherokees are functionally illiterate m 

El lfuring the last 30 years, the decrease in functional illiteracy 
has been small, from 59 percent in 1933 to 40 percent m 1963. 

The percentage of Cherokees who have at least an eighth grade 
education is only 39 percent, and this percentage has grown very 
slowly since 1933 when 22 percent had finished at least eighth 

The level of education obtained by Cherokees is not only well 
below the average for the State of Oklahoma, but is also below 
average for rural and non-white populations in the State. Insofar 
as can be determined from the 1960 United States Census, Chero- 
kees are the least educated group of people in the State, with the 
possible exceptions of Choctaw Indians and the small popula- 
tions of Negroes along the Oklahoma-Texas border. 

The Cherokees now have an educational level which is lower by 
nearly 1 school year than the Negro population of the State 10 years 
ao-o, and lower by 2.2 school years than the Negro population of the 
State now. As a community of people Cherokees are at a consaderable 

disadvantage. . . . „ 

The low educational level of Cherokees is not a uniquely Indian 
phenomenon. Insofar as it is possible to estimate, others of the P ive 
Civilized Tribes — Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Semmole— have 
roughly the same educational level as do Cherokees. 

The contrast between what -the Cherokees were able to accomplish 
with their own educational system in the 1900 ? s with their present 
state of affairs cries out for analysis and understanding — where have 
we failed and what can be done about it? The answer must lie with 
the Indian people themselves, and we have come to listen and learn. 

I am so pleased to see so many Indian people here today, the youth^ 
the leaders of today, and the youngsters who will be the leaders of 

tomorrow. u 

This is really a pleasure, Senator Kennedy, to have a chance to be 
with these people, and now I know that you want to hear from them. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Wo have a number of witnesses, and 
our first this afternoon is Mr. Louis Gourd, who; will - please come 
forward. Just have a seat there Mr. Gourd. Wbuld you identify your- 
self, Mr. Gourd ? 



STATEMENT OP LOUIS R. GOURD, CHEROKEE INDIAN, 
TAHLEQUAH, 0KLA. 

Mr. Gotjhd. I am Louis Gourd. I live in Tahlequah. I am a Cherokee 
Indian, and my age is Y3. I have always lived in Oklahoma. _ 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you proceed. Would. you 
give us the benefit of your ideas about the problems we are facing * 
You have lived in Oklahoma all your life, I understand. 
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Mr. Gourd. Yes, sir. , . ... 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And you have worked for the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs ? 

Mr. Gourd. I have. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Bor 15 years? 

Mr. Gourd. Yes. . . . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And you have received a high 

school education ; is that correct? 

Mr. Gourd. Yes, sir. , . . ™ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you tell us about the Ghero- 
kee Tribe and what you feel are the problems they are facing at the 

moment? . „ . , . , 

Mr. Gourd. Beginning with about just a few ideas, along about 
1540. Hernandts De Soto came along; had understood that there 
was gold discovered in our country. He didn’t pay a lot of attention 
to Indians. He saw them. And lie proceeded to find out how much gold 
there was. Along about 1567, Juan Pardo made his way, probably 
crossing some of the paths that De Soto crossed; and he took luoie 
notes and paid more attention to the Indians as to what they were doing 
at that time. And 'as time went on, their findings came to light, and 
they were sort of up and going kind of people. They \sere interested 
in things and they had a way of living. . ^ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. May I interrupt you a minute? Do 
you have a written statement? 

Mr. Gourd. Y es, sir. I am getting up to that. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I see. 

Mr. Gourd. Then he also found that, we had a form of government. 
We had our own judges. We had our own diplomats. England was 
bartering with us for different things, and we had our own civil 
government and a democratic form of government. And along about 
1820 we had a system of educating our people. In other words, we had 
a paper, the Cherokee Advocate, or the Cherokee Phoenix as they 
called it at different times. And so as strife increased over gold and 
land and things of that kind, we moved. . ,, 

Then finally it was decided by the authorities that we should come 
to another country after we had demonstrated that we could operate 
and maintain schools in the country where we had originally lived. 

All right. We got on the trail. We proceeded to find a new country, 
and when we got here, the same things came with us. 

Incidentally, in Georgia we had a way of printing the paper that 1 
just mentioned* and we had a press, and the State of Georgia about 
4 or 5 years ago appropriated a considerable amount of money to tincl 
ont where that j>ress went; and they thought they had it located, and 
money was not going to deter them from finding out, if they coulcl, 

where the press was. , , „ , , 

All right. Coming on to Oklahoma, then, we preceeded, through 
old frustrations that we experienced, to try to set up a way of living 
again in a new country. AVe did. ^V^e established schools. We estab- 
lished our courts of law, and all civil activities including the setting 
up of schools and learning, and - e had a religion which we brought 

with us. , . ■ ■ i i . , 

Now at first we would naturally think that we did it once, 
we did it, and we went down, and we came here and we did it again 
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and lost it. Seme of the complications of our Indian thinking is 
peculiar to most people. We entered into a good many ways of think- 
ing, because we think that this isn’t our country. We didn’t come from 
somewhere else. We were here, and going to lose all these things we 
once had. It’s a peculiar way of arriving at certain conclusions. I 
believe that’s the extent of my statement. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you, Mr. Gourd. Could you 
tell us a little bit about the educational system that was established? 

Mr. Gourd. The last 75 years ? 

Senator Kennedy. Tes. 

Mr. Gourd. Well, that much is in Oklahoma. What we did mostly 
in Oklahoma the last 75 years, the authorities of our Government saw 
fit to establish schools, a female seminary, it was called, and I think 
it amounted to high school, and a male seminary. And the maintenance 
of these schools was not questioned. AVe had a way of financing these 
schools and supplying our teachers. And, incidentally, I miglit say, 
out of these schools there is still influence in the legislative Oklahoma 
of some of the things that our schools taught back there. 

And now we find ourselves in a place where we don’t understand how 
these things happened. Our voice is very weak. We are in the wilder- 
ness and we are seeking a way of expression, at least a small part. We 
are not hunting power that we often refer to as “black power.” We 
don’t care anything about that. We want the status of at least an aver- 
age American. That’s where you find a lot of things that goes on in 
America. It is by the average American. 

Senator Fannin. Mr. Gourd, did your field services with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs include educational activities ? 

Mr. Gotjrd. Yes. 

Senator Fannin. And you did participate then in the establishment 
of additional facilities in Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Gourd. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fannin. Were you satisfied with the program of the BIA? 
Mr. Gourd. No. 

Senator Fannin. Bo you have any recommendations in that regard ? 
Or maybe you would want to cover some of your other activities first. 
But before you finish, I would like to have your thoughts. 

Mr. Gourd. There’s no doubt- — this is a great school here that we are 
attending, Oaks Mission, but yet at the same time perhaps there is 
a way that the authorities here could make vast improvements. I don’t 
know. It could be a teacher problem. It could be superintendent-teacher 
relationship. It could be teacher-student relationship. It could be im- 
proper counseling of our students who attend these schools 'because of 
the nature of their ability to learn bilingual and the cultural clashes 
and language barrier and things of that kind. ; Now, I would say. in 
large part the Indian schools seem to be complacent, that is, the teach- 
ing end of it. They are not active in producing an outstanding child, 
student. The reason for that is, Willy Hollis College produced Will 
Rogers. Northeastern State College produced other outstanding In- 
dians that were known from coast to coast, but our Indian schools with 
all the appropriations and with all of their facilities and all of their 
good looking buildings haven’t been able to quite satisfy those standing 
by looking. 
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Senator Fannin. Do you think that the first or seeond grade 
have bilingual teachers, teachers who can speak the Indian language 
as well as the English language? , fl , , , . 

Mr. Gourd. I don’t feel quite qualified to say about that, but, at any 
rate, one or the other is going to have to understand, whether it 

■Cherokee or whether it be English. . . +v 1 ; T1 V 

Senator Fannin. I agree. That’s why I asked if you did not think 
it would be better if we could have bilingual teachers who could com- 
municate with the students when they first come to school, if they 
are from families who speak the native tongue at home. 

Mr Gourd. I think in a lot of cases it would be the key to success- 
ful operation and teaching, because it’s no secret that ifyongo P J ^?es 
where vour* language is not taught, you don t think the same, x 
can’t do those things, and fears and all that kind of thing get into your 
system and it’s a barrier, not only from the cultural standpoint but 
we have — I don’t know— it’s kind of an ugly word, discrimination that 
exists, more in some places and less in others, and we just barely go 
around where we can adapt ourselves, and one of the things about it 
is that our boys and girls come from colleges and they come to their 
homes, and the opportunity to express their training is limited. Y u 
might say back to us that is our fault. We probably will have to 
it 

Senator Fannin. Under the BIA system, did you see encouragement 
for our Indian youngsters to go into the teaching program . 

Mr. Gourd. Teaching program ? 

Senator Fannin. Yes, in the scholastic work ( 

Mr. Gourd. No. The average Indian school is more of an elementary 
nature, just the three K’s, and some, of course, go to high school, 
but there is not enough orientation there to give a child much of an 
incentive to understand what colleges propose to teach and h-ow ey 
can adapt themselves with what they got in the Indian school. T ey 
become candidates for dropouts because of lack of facilities in sciences 
and things of that kind in schools where they finish their high school 
They fall short, arid we fail to get nurses; we fail to get doctors. We 

fail to get anything that’s of a scientific nature. A , 

Senator Fannin. But don’t you think this should be encouraged. 
In other words, in the high school work, dori t you thxnlv they o 
encourage our Indian youngsters to go on to their higher education, 

and go into those professions ? . .. ; j i- ~ 

Mr. Gourd. I think so. I think we should have improved counseling 
from the" superintendent on down to these students. ... 

Senator Fannin. Thank you. 'V.' T . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you, know how many Indian 
doctors there in the State of Oklahoma or how many Indian lawyers 
there are? Would you know how many Indiari doctors or how many 

Indian lawyers? \ , : , , . ... , , 

Mr. GourdM can only think of two or three, maybe more, maybe 
less. I suppose that there’s a good many more, because in a special- 
ized field we don’t know the specialists like we do just ordinary 

Senator Kennedy of New York. There is only a handful at best 
in any case; is that right? 

Mr. Gourd. Yes. 
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Senator Kexsedy of New York. Just a few Do you think that the 
educational system for the Indian child is teachmgtlie Mian child- 
Mr. Gourd. It is, and the basis of it is our way of thinking and oui 
way of doing. The basic point and the basic story places the home 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Let me rephrase it. I am talking 
now about the schools. Do you think the schools are teaciimg the 
Indian child, educating the Indian child ? 

Mr. Gourd. Yes; they are. _ . _ 0 T 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you explain that . I gat ler 
from the way you have talked that you were critical of the educational 
system and felt that the Indian child was not being adequately and 
satisfactorily encouraged. Did I misunderstand you? 

Mr. Gourd. I think in all things that we attempt to solve or think 
about, there must be necessarily an element of criticism, or we cion t 

1111 Senator Kennedy of New York. Light. I gathered that you were 
ritical 

Cr Mr* Gourd. Well, to the degree that I am able to bring out what I 

am asked to tell about. _ . • i a__j. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Let me say tins : Do vou tlnnk that 
the educational system for the Indian child, tor the ^herokee child, 
for the children of the other tribes, is improving and is helping the 
child so that he can meet the problems of this world, the problems o± 
society, and can find a job and go to work and raise a family ? Is the 

educational system providing that kind of service? . . 

Mr. Gourd. Well, if I understand the question — is it confined to 

the schools that we have as such? . . . . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Confined to the schools that exist 

now and to which these children go. . . , 

Mr. Gourd. I think there’s— I don’t think there are very many high 
school students who are capable of going out into the field and doing 
very many things because of the additional requirements in our 
present-day education, and the things that we have, to live with now 
that we didn’t use to have to, but there’s quite a few in college, but 

^Senator Kennedy of New York. How many Clierokees, for instance, 
are there in college ? Do you know that ? 

Mr. Gourd. I really have no way of — — . , , : ,, 

Senator Kektuedt of New York. Is there anybody here that would 

have that figure? . • . . T , ’ ... 

Mr. James. Senator, I will have part of that when I testily 
Senator Ken nedy^ of New York. Do you have that' figure s 
' Mr. James. Yes, sir., V .. : r'.< 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What is that ?. 

Mr. James. Not the exact number of Cherokees. I have the numper 
who are attending higher education in the State ox Oklahoma, with 
assistance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs.’ That’s over 1,000. Anp 






I WOUld Sa y . „ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What is your name, sir? 

M r. James. My name is Overton James. ' • > ' ^ ^ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You brought some of your friends 
with you, Mr. James. YVe will .get into that. a. little bit more deeply 
when you testify. Thank you very much. • 
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interesting, very helpful and very eloqu ent -- t 

that are being faced by the Cherokees. We are very grateful to you, 
and your statement will be made a part of the record so that everybody 
will be able to read it. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gourd follows:) 

Prep abed Statement of Louis R. Gourd, Cherokee Indian, 
Tahleqtah, Okla. 

WHY THE CHEROKEES ARE IN WORSE CONDITION NOW THAN THEY WERE THREE- 

QUARTERS OF A CENTURY AC,0 

Seventy-five years ago the Cherokees were in full control of their own. affairs. 
Thev rail their own government, they had an educational system, entirely of 
aS own making, eqSal or anportor to that of 

T'helr two efficient high schools, the lviale anu remaie o«in«a u ..es, 

by well over a hundred public schools over the nation, conducted mainly by 
Cherokee teachers, made up this admirable system of education— all under 
niioi’bkpp financing and OhGi'okee control. , 

They conducted their own business, operated tlieir farms, elected their own 
officers had their own counts of law, and in every way, were an efficient, self- 

govenrng people. They maintained a high degree of self respect and self 

esteem. They Hived the kind of life to which they were accustomed and with 

which thev were hap | i>y and content. , _ , 

But in the space of about two decades, they had the rug jerked from under 
them ’so to speak. At Statehood there were five dmes as many white people m 
the Indian territory as there were Indians. And that, too, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment was under solemn treaty obligations to keep white intruder s out . Then, 
too, against the will of the Indians, the Curtis act was passed, the Dawes Com- 
mission created, and the whole plan of contented self government was aibi- 
trarilv snatched from them almost over night. 

In the presence of outside and overly aggressive races the Cherokees are a 
timid, backward people. They vigorously opposed outside aggression as long 
as opposition seemed effective but, when they were hopelessly overwhelmed by 
a superior force, they instinctively ceased to resist and Withdrew from the scene 
of action a defeated and humiliated people. Tke fullblood Cherokees in particu- 
lar feeling themselves mistreated, withdrew to the more secluded hilly regions 
where they still hoped to live their own lives in their own way. . 

In this partial isolation they found the continuance or the restoration of their 
former way of life impossible. They became jxwerty stricken and discouraged at 
the loss of their former independent and happy existence. The fullblood element 
has thus lost its initiative and zest for living. He does not know what to do no 
how to make his way back. Thus, in this benighted condition, he gropes his way 
as best he can, still feeling the loss of his independence bnt not • h ?? r h t ,° 

regain it. Everybody seems against him ; e^en the more well-to-do leaders of his 
own race. He feels his loss keenly but hash "t the aggressive initiative to regain it 

aS T^ S niixed S b^S°Ohe«>kees in general have been able to hold their own fairly 
well in competition with the White aggressor. They have been better able „o 
adapt themselves to the new order than ha ve the fullbloods. ... ^ 

Cherokee values are not the same as those of many of his white brothers. Some 
people measure every undertaking in life by the dollar mark. The average Chero- 
kee^has h uman values thait he places above the dollar mark. If some people fall 
£rt ofw“tlS consider their rights, their .first impulse is to fight for^tiiose 
rights. The Cherokees seem to think that every gentleman ought to concede the 
ordinary human rights to every other gentleman without his having to fight for 

^During the nineteen twenties and nineteen thirties the Cherokee people pos- 
sibly reached about their lowest ebb economically. And of course. their destitute 
economic condition had a depressing influence hpon J^eir cultuj^ l^ No one 
can have very elevating thoughts oh an empty stomach, or with insufficient cloth- 
ing to combat the cold, or in a diseased state of physique. During the early years 
of statehood many unscrupulous lawyers made fortunes off the Cherokee guar- 
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clianships. Many of the fullbloods lost their land and some of them are still losing 
it by its being placed on the tax rolls illegally. 

In the public schools of today the Cherokee student is frequently infringed 
against by the teacher. He is at a linguistic disadvantage in that he possibly 
hears and speaks only Cherokee at home. Then, when he goes to school, he has 
to think and talk in English. This is confusing and naturally makes his responses 
slower than the white student of the same mental ability. This hesitation some- 
times gives rise to the oft-heard phrase “dumb Indian”, when the Indian really 
is not “dumb” at all. 

In many of the Indian communities the school lunch program is provided 
wholly from the money that comes to the school for this purpose from the Fed- 
eral Government upon the basis of Indian enrollment. Yet pressure is frequently 
put on the Indian students to pay for their lunch. This ought not to be. Every 
student of Indian blood ought to have his lunch free of charge. 

As the older Cherokees pass away the younger generation is gradually realizing 
the necessity of adapting themselves to the changed order. Prospects of improve- 
ment are slowly becoming discernible. The Cherokee has ability but the inborn 
attitudes of life are hard to overcome. They are gradually acquiring the ability 
to hold their own alongside of their competitors, in the various walks of life, 
and it is to be hoped that this improvement will continue and will increase in 
S p ee( j # The only way this can be accomplished is by providing a quality education 
for all Indian children. 

STATEMENT OP MRS. MILDRED BALLENGER, MEMBER, CHIEF’S 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, TAHLEQUAH, OKLA.; ACCOMPANIED 

BY VIRGIL HARRINGTON, DIRECTOR, MUSKOGEE (OKLA.) AREA 

OFFICE, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; AND W. E. DADE McIN- 

TOSH, PRINCIPAL CHIEF, CREEK INDIAN TRIBE 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Mrs. Mildred Ballenger. Mrs. Bal- 
lenger, would you have a seat, please. 

Mrs. Ballenger. Thank you, Senator Kennedy and Senator F annin. 
I feel it an honor to participate in this hearing. I have a prepared 
statement, Senator Kennedy. First, let me identify myself somewhat. 
I am about one-eighth Cherokee, my roll number being 16293. I am a 
native of Tahlequah, the capitol of the old Cherokee Nation. I have 
been a member of the Chief’s Executive Committee for about 12 years. 
You notice I say the chief’s committee, not the Cherokee Executive 
Committee, as the Cherokee people have no voice in the selection of 
any members of that organization. I was also a Cherokee- 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Who selects them ? . 

Mrs. Ballenger. The chief . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And who selects the chief? 

Mi's. Ballenger. The Department of — the President appoints him. 
That comes on in my talk. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You will get to that ? 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Ail right. 

Mrs. Ballenger. I was also a Cherokee representative on the Biter- 
tribal Council of the Five Civilized Tribes tor about 10 years. I have 
served on several committees in both of these organizations. I am not 
now a member of either of these organizations as I could not agree 
with many of their policies. 

My teaching experience has not been extensive, but has been in 
predominantly Cherokee communities. Considerable study has been 
made as to why there is such a high percentage of dropouts among 
the Cherokee students of today. 
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I will digress here to point out some of the historical background 
showing some of the reasons for this condition. The revolution that 
took place at the end of the last century— by that I mean the change 
from ‘Territorial government to Oklahoniast a teho(xl--h a s lvad much 
to do with the present condition of the Cherokee fullblood. Against 
his will, he was forced to give up his i independent , government his 
excellent system of free education which he had spent a century m de- 
veloping, his free economic system, and a complete change in his whole 
social life. He was completely overwhelmed by the superior number 
of whites who took over everything. The only way he knew to protect 
himself and family was to withdraw into the hills of the Counties of 
Delaware, Adair, Cherokee, and Sequoyah, where he has lived m com- 
parative isolation to the present time. He is utterly confused and puz- 
zled as to how to proceed in the restoration of his freedom and sel 

respect as an upstanding citizen of Oklahoma. • rpi 

The language barrier is one obstacle to educational progress, ine 
frustration of a Cherokee 'boy or girl who speaks and hears only Chero- 
kee in the home — and there are many of these — is not surprising. When 
he goes to school, he must compete with English-speaking students, 
and often under an unsympathetic teacher. His hesitation m responses, 
because of the language barrier, often leads the teacher to wgaMhim 
as a “dumb Indian.” The attitude of the teacher is frequently reflected 
in the students, and this often leads to his distaste or hatred ^school 
and everything connected with it. Personally , I have heard Cherokee 
children referred to as “dumb Indians,” when in reality they 

.-» i 1 j 1 n -nb Xknt nh /\ Trre C 



were not 

dumb at all. I recently heard a teacher remark that she was teaching 
in a very good school, that “there were very few Indian students in 

Some students eventually realize the futility of the struggle by 
observing what usually happens to the educated Indian here. In the 
area of the old Cherokee Nation, there is really little place for the 
educated fullblood. The potential leaders of our tribe really nave but 
about two choices: that of leaving their own homeandcommunityand 
try for employment in a community, or State where the Indian is not 
discriminated against,, or join the white-oriented p'oupbv 
job with the Indian Bureau, or getting a seat on the chief s executive 
committee. This is about the best he can hope to do m this area. 

Discrimination exists not only in schools and in jobs, but sometimes 
in hospitals also. Police officers are feared by most fuUblood Cherokees. 

L adt year, a 76-year-old Cherokee was bringing home his groynes 
from the store. He had a stroke and fell not far from 'his home. Some 
of the neighbors called the; police. To the average police officer, an 
Indian on the ground is a “drunk Indian.” This man wasneverkpown 
to drink. He was taken to jail. His wife went to the mil and tried to 
see him, but was refused. His ; son-in : law also tned, but was reused. 
In about 6 or 7 hours, the officers decided that he was not delink affe 
all, but sidk. liey then took him tothe lndian Hospital, where he died 

that night. The widow was asked if she wanted an mve^igation or 
. ^ ' ■ * j 1 * _ i _ —s ' , P 1 1 ftn from, the oincers. 
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The educational system, or the lack of it, is only a. part of the over- 
all problem of the people. It all dovetails together in a way that one 
cannot be isolated from, the others. . . , , 

The Clierokees have had imposed upon them a federally appointed 
chief. He is appointed by the President of the United States upon the 
recommend at ion of the Secretary of the Interior. The Clierokees have 
no thin g to say about it. They must accept whoever is appomted. 

In 1948, when Mr. Bartley Milam was chief, an election was called 
for the purpose of selecting a representative from each of the former 
nine Cherokee districts to select lawyers to represent the Clierokees 
in their claims against the U.S. Government. Mr. Milam died shortly 
after' this, and the present chief has perpetuated this committee, call- 
ino- it the Cherokee Executive Committee. There has never been an- 
other election, and this committee is now made up of the chief s 

appointees. . . 

When the Outlet case was won, the Clierokees wanted a per capita 
payment, as this was the only way they knew, from past experience, 
of getting any benefit from their money. Without explanation, a pay- 
ment of $280 was announced for each enrollee. This would leave quite 
a sum in the residual fund for the ruling regime to spend. Through 
the efforts of the congressional Representative of our district^ the chief 
and Indian Bureau in Muskogee gained control of this fund. The 
Cherokee people knew nothing of this bill until months after its pas- 
sage. The amount of this residual fund, who is on the Cherokee pay- 
roll, and how this money is being spent has never been disclosed to the 
Cherokee people. They only find by chance now and then where some 

of this money is going. ' . , , . , . . 

As to the two projects south of Tahlequah into which Cherokee 
moneys have been poured, only an infinitesimal number of Cherokees 
have been employed, in comparison to the 8,000 or 9,000 needy Chero- 
kees in this area. The good paying jobs usually go to non-Indians or 
mixed-blood Indians. It is a sad commentary when the schools for 
the benefit of the Cherokee people have not produced even one edu- 
cated Cherokee capable of managing the so-called Cherokee . Cultural 

Center. ,7 , , t-. 

According to the Carnegie Cross cultural report, released by Hr. 
Robert Thomas, the average 18-year-cld Cherokee— this is the average, 
I must explain, they are not the ones that have left home; this is the 
average that is still in the community — has completed 5% .y ears °* 
formal schooling. This Carnegie group was persecuted, vilified, and 
harassed by the Cherokee power structure from the time they arrived 
until their study was completed. The same treatment, only to a greater 
degree, was meted out to Dr. Wax, Dr. Dikeman, and Dr. Robert 
Dumont when they came, to this area in 1964 to determine the educa- 
tional condition , of the Cherokee people. Dr. Wax and his associates 
were subjected to a most humiliating inquisition, in the, presence ox 
the Five Civilized Tribes Council,: the Federal investigators, and cer- 
tain University of Kansas personnel. . •< , 

When efforts like these are quashed by the Cherpkee power struc- 
ture, the real condition of our fullblood Cherokees. remains unknown 
to the outside, world. It seems that they want the status quo, or if there 
is a change,: it must be made. under their supervision and their limita- 
tions, Every investigation is, resented. Eyen your visit here, according 
to the newspapers, is causing opposition. ^ ; 
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It is well known, that Indian girls make good nurses, but due to 
insufficient science or lack of counselling in high school, many cannot 
pass the entrance examinations. Only one that I have known has gone 
back to school and later been able to pass. The ones who did not pass 
fell by the wayside or took the nurses aid courses at Albuquerque, 
which fit them for employment. 

One of the bright spots in the educational system of Oklahoma is 
the Oklahoma State University branch at Okmulgee that trams men 
for trades and for technical employment. Some Cherokee students 
have gone to this school and are now holding good jobs. 

Some difference of opinion may be expressed as to what is being 
done in this area, but I have lived here all my life and know something 
about it. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That was an excellent statement, 
thank you. 

Mrs. Baelenger. Thank you. 

Senator Fannin. It was a very excellent statement. I am quite in- 
terested in what you had to say in regard to the manner in which the 
funds are handled. Doesn’t the Secretary of Interior to the BIA ap- 
prove any disbursement ? . . . 

Mrs. Baeeenger. From what I understand, it is wholly in the hands 
of the chief and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Muskogee. 

Senator Fannin. In Muskogee? 

Mrs. Bal/lenger. Yes. 

Senator Fannin. It is your understanding that the Secretary of the 
Interior would not have to approve it ? 

Mrs. BalXiENGer. I don’t know about that. I am not informed about 

that. . . 

Senator Fannin. I see. I would like to check into that, and do ap- 
preciate the information that you havegiven us.. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Could I just ask, in connection 
with that: Has anybody asked for an accounting of funds? 

Mrs. Baulenger. Yes, there was one organization which wrote for 
an accounting, but they got nothing. _ 

Senator Ken nedy of New York. What did they say from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs about giving an accounting ? 

Mrs. Ba iaen ger. As far as I found out, there was never an answer. 
I have written 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Is there anybody here from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? . 

Mr. Harrington. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Are all those figures available? 
What is your name ? 

Mr. Harrington. Virgil Harrington, director of the Muskogee area 
office. Mrs. Ballenger wrote about 2 weeks ago for the answers to the 
questions she asked pertaining to the finances of the Cherokee Tribe, 
how much money they had when they started and what is paid out 
per capita; how much is left in the residual fund; how much is in the 
treasury today. She should have that in her hands.. 

Mrs. Baeeenger. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Harrington. It was signed in our office last Thursday. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Let me just ask you this. Can any 
Cherokee Indian find out how that money has been spent, where it’s 
been spent? They can have that information? 
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Mr. Harrington. ^ccs, sir, that s public infoiination. 

Mrs. Ballenger. There is no way in which the Cherokee people can 
become informed as to where their money is going. I have written 

Pe Se°na a to?'KENNEDr of New York. I just want to make sure so that 
you know from now on, Mrs. Ballenger. Maybe we have accomplished 
something with this committee, that Mrs. Ballenger and any othei 
member of the Cherokee Tribe can have a full accounting of the ex- 
penditures of that fund ; is that right ? 

Mr Harrington. Yes 'sir. . , , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Has that information been sent to 

M Mr B lS^JoTON. It was sent to her lost week. She asked for it 

of New York. Do you have a copy of the letter 

which was sent to her? , , , _ . ,, , •. 

Mr. Harrington. It’s in my office in Muskogee, but I don t have it 

here , « 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Does anybody have it . 

Mr. Harrington. Not here. - , ... fl . 

Mrs. Ballenger. I don’t have it here. I have a copy of a letter tliat 

has a few numbers on it. - ,, 

Mr. Harrington. Those numbers are the exact figures of the tuna. 

Mrs. Ballenger. And I asked also . . . i i „ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Does that give everybody who has 
received the money, and where the money has been spent s 

Mr. Harrington. Not everybody who has received the money, sir; 
only the funds that were left over to be disbursed for programs of the 
Cherokee Tribe, and the amount that’s in the treasury today, lhats 
what Mrs. Ballenger asked for and that’s what we sent her. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Does that give an account of any 
money in that fund which has been spent up to the present day i 
Mrs. Ballenger. No, sir. .. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Wait a minute. . . 

Mr. Harrington. That’s public record and it has been m the Papers. 
It’s in the minutes of the Executive Committee of the Cherokee lnbe. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What -I would like to have, so 
that we don’t have any misunderstanding, and maybe we can go into 
it a little further in a moment, or a little later on, but av hat 1 want 
in any case for this committee, is a full accounting of the funds and 
how they have been spent up to the present time, who administers the 
fund, and whether any of the funds have been used for educational 
purposes, which is what we are primarily interested in. But 1 don t 
know whether the letter which you sent Mrs. Ballenger would be satis- 
factory, but I want to have that information at least for this record. 

Mrs. Ballenger. It is not. , 

Mr. Keen. 1 am Ralph Keen, the general busmess manager of the 
Cherokee Nation. The answer to the questions you are asking lies with- 
in my office. Mrs. Ballenger has never asked me for this accounting. 
We made a proper accounting of all expenditures at the last Executive 
Co mm ittee meeting which was open to everyone. . 

Mrs. Ballenger. The Executive Committee meetings are rarely 
advertised beforehand. W e find out that they have met afterwards. 
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Senator Kennedy. of New York. All right. In any case, you will 

furnish all of that ? , 

Mr. Keen. Yes. We do have people who spend full tune going around 
to all the committees of the Oherokee Nation to ask them to come to 

explain these expenses. . , . ' 

Mrs. Ballenger. I also asked for the list of the people who were 
on the Cherokee payroll. I didn’t get this. I was referred to Mr. Keen, 
but I haven’t got — , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I am sure you will furnish a list ox 
all the people who have been on the payroll. We will have all tlie in- 
formation in here, and you will supplement '.what they give us? 

Mr. Keen. It will alternate, because we have a construction payroll 
that fluctuates. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. \ ou have the names of the people 
that have been on the payroll ? . 

Mr. Keen. I only have the time — four people that I can give. 

Mrs. Ballenger. There’s hundreds of them on the payroll. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. We will go on now. 

Senator Fannin. In Mrs. Ballenger’s statement, she explained that 
payment of $280 was announced for each enrollee. I would like to 
ask Mr. Keen or Mr. Harrington : Is this supposed to be approved by 
Washington, by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Harrington. It was approved, sir. 

Senator Fannin. It could not be approved at the local level, but 
would need to be approved by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Harrington. That was approved by Congress when the dis- 
tribution bill was passed for .the proceeds to be paid out and what was 
going to happen to them. That’s when it was determined that the 
$280 would be paid out in a per capita payment, which was the closest 
at that time that could be figured for 41,889 Cherokees be paid the 
$14 million that was won in the Claims Comission from the Fedex'al 
Government. 

Senator Fannin. This was handled by the Secretary of Interior on 
submitting it to Congress for approval ; is that right ? 

Mr. Harrington. Yes, sir. , . ,, TT1 

Mrs. Ballenger. Let me make a little explanation here. Mr. Holmes 
was the area director. Mr. Hari'ix: gton was hot here at that time. Mr. 
Holmes was the area . director at that tune. He said we would get $300 
or more. When that bill passe*.!, I was down in Oklahoma City attending 
a meeting of the Intertribal Council, and we all were in the same motel, 
and he announced that it woxddbe $300 or maybe more. Then there was 
nothing else heard. No one else, heard a thing about it; but then later 
it was announced that we would get $280. ... . 

Senator Fannin. Mrs. Ballenger, , I just wanted to clarify your 
statement without explanation to the way you stated it, so you do 

understand it now as to what was done? ; ; - : 

.. Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. r ;; 

Senator Fannin. Thank you. Mrs. Ballenger, when you were as- 
sociated with the program, the educational program, did you encourage 
the girls, for instance, to go into nursing? ; . 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. - . , ,. 

Senator Fannin. And the men, the boys, to further their education 
and go into other professional activities? 
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Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. I had a good deal to do ' with.- that, in the 
Tahlequah area, as we were supposed to represent a certain part of the 
old Cherokee Nation, and my area was Tahlequah, the Tahlequah Dis- 
trict, as it was called in the territorial. times, but now it consists of about 
Cherokee County. Well, I had a good deal to do with trying to gam— 

I had a close relationship, I should say, with the counselors at that 
time, and we did place quite a number. I had a good relationship with 
Sister Graciana, who was at St. John’s Hospital, who would, if I would 
contact her, almost always get an Indian girl in for training at that 

time. You see, I have been off the Committee since 1965. . 

Senator Fannin. Do you feel this program is being continued '■ 
Mrs. Ballenger. No. It sort of dropped behind. I think someone 
would have to take more of a personal interest in it and contact the 
counselors to find your girls who are available ; but I did have a lot of 
trouble in passing them and having them getting passed because their 
high school science w as very low. 

Senator Fannin. This is a great need that exists today, then, you 
will agree ? 

MrsT Ballenger. Yes. 

Senator Fannin. Thank you. , T .. ’ 

Senator Ivunnedt of New York. Do you feel that the Indians have 
much to say about their educational system and whether the educa- 

t i on al system is satisfactory or adequate ? 

Mrs. Ballenger. No: I don’t think they have very much to say 

^Senator Kennedy of New York. Do the Indians themselves have 
much to say about any of these great programs that affect their lives ? 

Mrs. Bx\llenger. AVell, now, you will have to tell me exactly what 
you mean by “Indian.” Do you mean a mixed blood, clo you inean a 
halfbreed, or do you mean a f ullblood ? I, am referring from— as Indian 
to those that are a half to a full blood, , , . . L 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Yes; let’s talk about those. 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. The fourth Indian is now being able to get 
services that he was not able to get before, but it has been 

Senator Kennedy of New York. When you are talking about the 
Cherokees in the context that you are using in your descriptive terms 
of what a Cherokee is, does tliat 5 individual have much to say about 
the educational system that affects the lives of his children. Or have 
much to say about the welfare program, or much to jsay about the other 
programs that govern his life? . , 

Mrs. Ballenger. From what I know^ tliey do iiotby my information. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Why was the decision made that 
tlie Cherokees will , not elect their, own leader ? Wliy don’t Cherokees 
elect their leader ? : * .'.‘V ’,* ' ' _ TV.'*,* Y.’ YYm 

Mrs. Ballenger. You mean the chief.?' ' 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Yes. Why h, he appointed rather 

than elected? , , . • ••. 

Mrs. Ballenger. We have never had ari elected chief. That was 

what came in with statehood. 

Senate i Kennedy of New York. I understand you never have. Is 
there any interest, in trying to have elected ones ? 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. People are interested in trying to have one; 

yes. „ 

Mr. McIntosh. Senator Kennedy. 
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Senator Ivejs'Nedt of New York. Yes. 

Mr. McIntosh. At the time of the enabl mg 7 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Could you identify yourself . 

Mr. McIntosh. I was just going to give the information. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Could you identify y our sel f . 

Mr McIntosh. I most certainly could. I am W. E. Dode McIntosh, 
principal chief of the Creek Indian Tribe At the time ofthemiablmg 
act when Oklahoma became a State on November 16, 1907, the tribal 
governments went out. There were no more elections. The principal 
officer of the tribes of the Five Civilized Tribes— Choctaw Chickasav, 
Cherokee, Creek, and sometimes Seminole — was to be selected by the 
President of the United States. That’s the law as d now is. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I have asked Mrs. Ballenger a ques- 
tion: Wliether there is an interest, whether the Indians would feel 
that their interests would be better protected if they could elect the 

chief and elect those officers. . . , T 

Mrs. Ballenger. From the ones that I have contacted, 1 think 

there would be, Senator Kennedy. .. . fl 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Is there a strong feeling that they 
would like to take a more active role in the educational system toi the 

Ballenger. I think that’s growing; yes. It is growing, I think. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you feel that there is a dis- 
satisfaction with the educational system ? 

Mrs. Ballenger. I am not as versed in the educational system, as 1 
said, as I am over the whole area of governmental— that s what 1 
have been thrown into by being a member of the executive committee 
and the Intertribal Council. I know more about that; but I am quite 
sure they would like that, although I have never had them come right 
out and sav education. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. When you talk about discrimina- 
tion, could you give us some examples of discrimination ? , 

Mrs. Ballenger. I gave some in my talk, but I am sure— I have 
come across it quite in a subtle way and in an open way among the 
people. Cherokees are not an aggressive sort of people. They are more 
timid and backward, and they become hurt very easily with certain 
discrimination. I have a letter in my possession at the present tune that 
says — it’s from a newspaper in the Cherokee area— as far as I can re- 
member what it quoted, “I do not like Cherokees. I do not write about 
them, only — but it’s sometimes necessary for me «.-o. So that feeling 

exists very much among our people. . „ ' 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bal- 
lenger. You have been very helpful., I appreciate it . 

Mrs. Ba lle nger. Senator Kennedy and Senator F annul, I have here 
a document that I would like to be included in this report. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. The material wlI be printed at 

this point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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My Opportunities op Observation 
(By Mrs. Mildred P. Ballenger, 1968)’ 

Although my degree of Indian blood is not large my opportunities of. contact 
with the Oherokee people have been rather extensive. My Cherokee family heri- 
tage, in this region, goes back three generations. -My maternal grandmother 
came over the “Trail of Tears” in 1839. While she was only a small girl at that 
time she has told me many stories of the hardships of the removal. From her 
experiences I learned in: childhood to help her hate Andrew Jackson and the 
spiteful Federal officers that conducted the removal. . 

My father’s father was a captain in Stand Watie’s army during the Civil 
War. My father, born in 1862, lived through the major part of Indian Terri- 
torial days and almost a half century of Oklahoma statehood. He was a well 
educated man, a teacher, a lawyer, a politician, and a close observer of his 
fellow man. He was personally acquainted with a great many of the Cherokee 
people and frequently invited them to our home. 

My mother was of the Duncan family, a mixture of Scotch and Cherokee. 
A number of my family attended either the Male or the Female Seminary, main- 
tained by the Cherokees. My maternal grandfather operated a grist mill and 
cotton gin and had business dealings with many Cherokees. . 

After I grew up I taught school in both Cherokee County and Adair County. 
The Cave Springs School, in Adair County, has as many or more Indians than 
any other school in the county. Adair County is thickly populated with Cherokee 
people. I was a member of Mr. Keeler’s Executive Committee for twelve years, 
was a member of the Intertribal Council of the Five Civilized Tribes for six 
years served on several prominent committees in both organizations, and, as 
such, have come in contact with all classes of the Cherokee people. My whole 
life, of work and play, has been spent mainly among my Indian people. In recent 
years my husband and I have distributed hundreds of pounds of clothing, bedding, 
and food supplies to needy Cherokees. 

Through this life-long heritage and experience it has been my good fortune 
to know and to understand the average Cherokee much better than do most 
non-Indians or even Cherokees of higher official status. The conditions, the needs, 
the disposition, and the aspirations and ambitions of the Cherokee people are 
more or less second nature with me. Their successes interest me and theii needs 
appeal to me. 

Work: op the Cherokee Executive Committee 

In 1953 Mrs. Ballenger was asked by the Cherokee chief to become a member 
of his Executive Committee as a representative of what had been the Tahlequali 
District of the old Cherokee Nation. This area comprised about what is now 
Cherokee County The original Executive Committee had been elected while 
J B Milam of Claremore was chief. Mr. W. W. Keeler of Bartlesville succeeded 
Mr. Milam as chief. At this time the chief seemed to be genuinely trying to 
learn about the conditions of the people and to work out some solution to remedy 

these conditions. . • _ „ . ■ . , , 

The first few years the Executive Committee met quite regularly, usually at the 
old Cherokee Capitol Building, which is now the Cherokee County Court House. 
The chief made a. number of attempts to contact and familiarize himself with 
rural Cherokees, either by asking them to the meetings or, later, meeting in their 
communities. To the invitations to attend the meetings, most of the organizations 
came or sent representatives, the exception being the Stokes Smith Kee-too-wahs. 
These groups put their problems and troubles before the Executive Committee 
but their problems could rarely be solved by this committee as it had only advisory 
power. As an example, a rancher had bought land on all four sides of a Cherokee’s 
land and would not give r the Cherokee a satisfactory outlet or road. This was 
referred to the state representative of Adair County for him to intercede in the 
Indian’s behalf. But due to delay in furnishing the Indian redress and to con- 
tinued annoyance by the cattleman, the Indian eventually sold to the rancher and 
moved. , 

The Four Mothers Clan wanted a tract of land to live on m common, like the 
Cherokees did before statehood. The chief and some of the others made quite 
lengthy speeches telling them that this would be impossible under the existing 
circumstances. The Four Mothers Clan never came back. 
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in the past had gone to certain individuals and the poor Cherokee had received 

P After the people* had overwhelmingly asked for a per capita payment, the chief 
gave the Executive Committee to understand that the Cherokees e . 
payment and there would still be enough money for the projects he had been in 
terested in, such as the cultural center, housing, education, industrial develop- 

“TbeArea Director (Mr. Holmes) first announced that v the payments would be 
$300.00 or more. But a little later it was announced they would be $280. Oo 
Written in the bill was, “shares of deceased heirs amounting ^oJlO.OO or Jess 
shall not be distributed, and no inherited share amountang to $^60 97 ® ^c £) 
be paid; and the residue shall revert to the tribe. ( 76 U.S. Statute 970, sec ■ J- 
Also according to payments to other tribes, it was evident that quite a la ^g 
sum would be left unclaimed. None of the Executive Committee objected, as t e.v 
were assured by the chief that the money used on these projects was to go to 

Cherokees and not to non-Indians. . .. 

Everyone knows the value of a surprise move and none better tlmu tl« rtiie^ 
as he is a past master in handling people and situations. Ata committee meeting 
in 1965 that was called to discuss housing there was_present at least hnt 

people — visitors, Cherokees, and Bureau officials. Housing ^ as ^ 

quite unexpectedly the chief asked the Executive Committee to allow a hundred 
thousand dollars from the Cherokee residual fund for the Ch er okee^ ^idtur 
project. It seems quite evident now that the chief must have had aa ua< *. . * 

ing as to who he intended to appoint as manager of this project. Th ® '^ter u as 
the only abstaining vote. If there is any question or objection to what the chief 
has done, the chief assures .the objector that the Executive Comm ittee ^sed 
the measure In this way the responsibility is shifted and the objector is silenced. 

B^forf this payment was awarded to the tribe, the chief and other interested 
parties had been considering the establishment of a Chemk^ cultural cente^ 
(This Cherokee cultural project was a plan to establish at 

village, a Cherokee drama, and eventually a museum and Cherokee arctees 
patterned largely after the one that has been in progress at Cherokee, No t 

Carolina for a number of years). .. . TT „ of ^ orl . 1 „ 

About the time this idea began to be discussed one Mar tin A. Hastrancl,_ fi 
retired army colonel, arrived in Tahlequah. While still in the army^he had 
married a part Cherokee girl from Tahlequah. They located here and he got the 
job as Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. Being a glib talker he promoted 
urban renewal for Tahlequah with himself as manager. The^ people at first voted 
for it but when they realized what it was they voted it out moie than tlute to 

^Taking this rebuff in stride, he began immediately to seek the Job of promoting 
the Cherokee cultural center. He is quite successful in selling himself to those who 
know him least. He played up to Mr. Keeler, who it seems fell for his high- 
sounding recommendation of himself. th „ 

Only five days after the per capita payment closed, at a secret meeting Of the 
Cherokee Historical Society, Hagerstrand, a non-Indian, was given A contract 
as manager of the Cherokee cultural project. This was the first contract that had 
been made involving the Cherokee residual fund. The contract was drawn upby 
the Bureau and the tribal lawyer. It provided an annual salary <1*5,000, 
including an expense account, to be paid out of the Cherokee residual fund. 
Neither of the Ballengers was notified of this meeting of the Cherokee Historical 
Society although Mrs. Ballenger was treasurer and Dr. Ballengef was a director. 
Now it ’ was clear why the chief had rushed through the $100,000 appropriation 
in the executive committee for the cultural center, though nothing was said at the 
time about hiring this individual. ... ... _ f 

No one except the Bureau and the people concerned with the contract knew or 
’t until December 17, 1965, and the contract had already been in effect a month. 
Some of the employees at the Bureau said, later, that tbeyjthoUght : .the Btireau 
and the chief were never going to let the Cherokee people know of the contract. 

Through the agency of the United Kee-too-wahs and others, a petition with 
hundreds of names protecting the employment of a pon-Indian; and 
was sent to the chief: A meeting was demanded to discuss the affair. The Bureau, 
fearing criticism, tried to keep things as quiet as possible, ' . ' - , .. . 

A meeting was called for January 15, 1966. Ibwas clear beforehand that the 
plan was for the chief to make a conciliatory talk then . the ^bal lawyer would 
follow with his high-flown oratory lauding the chief to the skigs. The conclusion 
would be a progress report by the colonel who was there with his array of p 
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tures, 111 this way the whole group would be awed into silence and harmony 
would prevail. This method had been used in the past when opposition arose. 
But the plan failed to work this time. 

It started off as usual. The chief ordered the press out. Then he launched out 
and talked and talked well over an hour. He recounted the times he had. resigned 
and been urged to stay on, and continued rather pathetically appealing for the 
support of public opinion, seemingly trying to appease his conscience. When he 
finished, the tribal lawyer arose as expected, but Mrs. Ballenger also arose and 
refused to relinquish the floor. She pulled no punches, paid her respects to the 
secret meeting the chief had called and the contract he and his “yes men” had 
made, emphasizing the unusual tactics employed in making this contract using 
Cherokee money. She denounced the whole scheme. 

The chief then took the floor again and apologetically declared that he did not 
intend it to be that way and admitted he had made a mistake. He promised that 
all of the Cherokee money that had been paid to Hagerstrand would be refunded, 
but he would not fire him. He assured the group that no Cherokee money would 
be used to pay the manager’s salary, even if he had to pay it out of his own 
pocket, which of course he will not do. A few others made remarks. Jess Ballard 
asked for a vote of confidence for the chief. All of the Presbyterian friends of 
the promoter (non-Indian) and some others stood but not all by any means. 

This episode has aroused the Cherokee people to assert their rights to a greater 
extent than formerly and it appears to have caused the chief to try to please the 
Cherokee people more than in the past. 

If this cultural center succeeds at all, it will be purely a commercial enterprise, 
financed by white men, controlled and operated by white men, and, if there are 
any profits, they will go to the white men. Maybe a little will trickle down through 
the white man’s fingers to the Cherokee. About all the Cherokees will have to do 
with it will be to furnish the tradition on which the drama is based. 

As to paying the manager of this project out of other funds than the Cherokee 
money, there is no proof concerning this. Considering the scant information that 
the Cherokee people are able to get from the Indian Bureau concerning their 
funds and the use to which they are being put, it is not clear that some of this 
$100,000 is not still being used for tbe payment of the manager of this cultural 
project. The funds are juggled in such a way that the outsider cannot be sure 
liow this money is being used. It looks like the Cherokees may have been tricked 
again. * 

Mrs. Ballenger handed Mr. Keeler her resignation before the meeting of Janu- 
ary 15, 1966. He later wrote a nice conciliatory letter asking her to reconsider. 
This she refused. 

Recent Government of the Cherokee Nation 

When the Cherokees were forced to come from Georgia and Tennessee to the 
Indian Territory they were supposed to enjoy unmolested self government here 
“as long as grass grows and water runs.” But, due to westward migration and 
rapid economic development, in the short space of two and a half decades, Federal 
Indian policy underwent a radical change. 

The treaty with the Cherokees at the close of the Civil War provided for the 
formation of an Indian Territory to be composed of the Five Tribes with regular 
territorial government similar to that preceding the formation of each state, after 
the original thirteen. But this provision was not made compulsory and, since the 
Indians were not interested in it, it fell through. However, it does show how 
the politicians at Washington were beginning to-think. 

The actual dissolution of Cherokee self government, of course, began with the 
formation, by the national Congress, of the Dawes Commission in 1893 and the 
passage of the Curtis Act of 1898. The, process was finished then with Oklahoma 
statehood in 1907. 

The Cherokees then had no form of tribal government whatever from 1914, 
when Chief William Rogers finally quit, until 1941, when Jesse Bartley Milam 
of Claremore was appointed chief, except on two occasions when a “chief for a 
day” was appointed to sign some official document that concerned the Cherokee 
people. On August 13, 1946, Congress passed an Act establishing a Claims Com- 
mission to which Indians, from all parts of the United States could appeal for 
redress of wrongs formely committed against them by the Federal Government. 
' In order to provide some agency for pressing these claims the President of 
United States appointed J. Bartley Milam, in 1941, as Chief -of the Cherokees 
for this purpose. To assist him in his duties Chief Milam called a meeting of the 
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Cherokee people at Tahlequah to elect what he called an Executive Committee. 
This body was to consist of one member from each of the original nine districts 
of the old Cherokee Nation. Then, since the Cherokees were scattered all over 
the United States, he had one member elected to represent the Cherokees at 
large. Later an eleventh member was added to represent the Texas Cherokees. 
These Texas Cherokees were a group tinder the leadership of Chief Bowl that 
were expelled from Texas in 1S39. : i ; . ’ _ 

Comparatively few of the Cherokee people, of course, came to Tahlequah and 
participated in the election of this Executive Committee. The election, however, 
gave it a semblance of popular approval. This committee has been continued 
to the present time, though no election by the people has ever been held since 
1941. New members of this committee have been appointed by the chief from 
time to time as needed. After the appointment they usually go through the f orm 
of an election of the new appointees by the committee itself. Thus, it h&s corn a to 
be purely a self perpetuating body, in reality appointed by the chief. At first 
these members were supposed to live in the district they represented, but this 
required site has long since been ignored. They are now selected from any 
where. The present committee has four lawyers on it. 

This committee is altogether a confirming body. It never n-ds ngamst 
will of the chief. It always confirms his suggestions. It in no way sponsors the 
will of the Cherokee people, whom it nominally is supposed to represent. At most 
it only suggests a measure, it never attempts to put into execution any measure 
that the chief does not indorse. It is mainly a subterfuge used by the chief 
to make it appear that the people are represented. In reality they are not. 
This committee is wholly advisory in its functions. It is not recognized in any 
way by tbe Federal government. 

In other words, tbe chief, appointed by tbe Department of the Interior, is tbe 
sole ruling agency of tbe Cherokee tribe. The Cherokee people haven’t a word 
to say about any of their affairs. The chief is as absolute in authority as a ruler 
could ever be. The United States Constitution, of course, allows the Cherokees the 
right of petition, as it does all other citizens of the United States, but, other 
than that, they are as powerless in their government as was any negro slave 
in pre-Civil War days. 

In 1948 Chief Milam died and replaced, in 1949, by the appointment of W. W. 
Keeler o*f Bartlesville. On December 1, 1949, Mr. Keeler was appointed by the 
President of the United States to serve as Chief for a period of four years. 2 
Then by Executive Order his term “was extended to permit him to serve at 
the pleasure o*f the Secretary of the Interior.” 3 Mr. Keeler, about one-fourth 
Cherokee, is Vice President of Phillips Petroleum Company and consequently 
is a very busy man. He has little time to mix with the Cherokee people or to 
know their conditions or their needs. They rarely ever see him. Prior to Decem- 
ber. 1964, if each Cherokee had been asked, “Who is your chief?”, it is doubtful 
if fifty percent of them could have answered correctly. The agitation concern- 
ing (the recent payments and the opposition to the present regime has brought 
him, or at least his name, within the knowledge of more people. The Cherokee 
people themselves have nothing whatever to say about who shall be their chief, 
nor do they have anything to say about how their business shall be admin- 
istered nor how their money shall be spent. ^ 

The chief has no office nor any particular place for administering rtie govern- 
ment. He receives no salary. Many of the Cherokees oppose the kind of chief 
they have. They want an elected chief, a man who speaks their language, and one 
who lives among them and is familiar with their conditions and their needs. 
In June, 1954, a considerable 1 group of the full bloods promoted one Daniel 
Foreman of Tulsa as a candidate for chief and elected him to the position 
but they had no way of putting him in office nor of putting the official chief 
out of office. They claimed to have had permission from the Area Office at 
Muskogee for holding this election but the Executive Secretary denied giving 
such permission. 4 The powers in control ignored his election and continued as 
they were. This elected chief was reconciled toy giving him a Job. Realizing the 
futility of his position he soon disappeared from the scene. Other opposition to 



i Report of Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Cherokee Nations held at Tahlequah, 

waslnade ’under Section 6 of the Act of Congress approved April 26, 

This was by Executive. Order No. 10250, dated June 5 , 1951 . Report, etc., p. .6, 

4 Report, etc., of October 24, 154, pp. 6—7. , 
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capita paphen^ butthe^ pa . nurnoses that they thought would benefit 

already received a ^ment. The larger part or t | who control it. ' Other 
ofairnfaro I ^ S* 

^SSSS-has an 

no sense, is a governing body. It is flnance( 3 . by private contributions. Although 
Cherokees in iany way P^ible It^is ^^considerable good in helping 

SlTstSr^reJeS^S SSSng' g&, medical assistance,; and in ofher 
ways. ! ’ 



« Report, etc., of October 24, 1954, p. 4. 
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Brief mention might be made of the Intertribal Council of the Five Tribes, 
though in reality it is not a part of Cherokee government. It has a membership 
of twenty-five composed of the chief and four other delegates from each of the 
Five Tribes: Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole. An annually 
elected president preside** over the sessions. It meets once each quarter at a place 
designated by the president. 

The Council gives its main attention to Federal legislation affecting any or 
all of these Five Tribes. It has a special committee to keep up with pending 
Congressional legislation and the Council expresses its views for or against any 
laws that pertain to Indian affairs, but more particularly to laws that might 
affect these five nations of Indians. If they want a law introduced in Congress 
they communicate this desire to their Congressmen. The Oklahoma delegation 
in Congress usually gives due consideration to the Council’s opinions and recom- 
mendations. , 

In addition to national legislation the Council takes up anything pertaining 
to Indian welfare or general concern. However, it has ho kind of compulsory 
authority over any of the tribes. It tends to promote cooperation and good will 
among the tribes, improve the general welfare of the Indians, and to stand 
firmly against any mistreatment of the Indian people. 

Indian Lands 

The Intertribal Council of the Five Tribes concerns itself with almost any- 
thing pertaining Lo the Five Tribes but its main interest is legislative action 
concerning any Indian tribe. They meet quarterly on the second Wednesday in 
the month. Until about 1960 the meetings were held in the Federal Building in 
Muskogee. Since then they have been meeting in the old capitals of the Five 
Tribes or at one of the several state lodges. 

During the fifties much of the business had to do with the welfare and lands 
situation. It was estimated that from 15,000 to 16,000 acres of Indian land had 
been lost to the Five Tribes by its being erroneously placed on the tax rolls. It 
was found that if some norirlndian wanted a certain piece of land he had it 
placed on the tax roll, and the Indian, knowing that his land was tax free, did 
not bother to check at the dourt ..house, 1 aha j^ow nothing abbut its' being 

on the roll until the. inah who bad bought it came by his place telling him to move. 

The county treasurer of Muskogee County sent notices to the Indians to check 
their lands at the assessor’s office. However, that is the only county , that did 
that. ThC Intertribal : CounciL worked very hard to get a law passed extending 
the redemption time. This wodld billy mean that the Indian f wouId have moi’e 
time to buy his own larid back. The bill was defeated because it was found that 
some of the legislators were the ones, who were buying th^s land- Xt /vyas openly 
discussed in the meeting that, at that time, the ( ’ county representative from a 
certain county was doing this. It seems that the j Bureau assumes no responsi- 
bility in situations of this kind. 7 , 7 , 7 ; 7 ?. -7 

The case of the noh-Engiish-speaking Indian that was recorded in r the Execur 
tive Committee accoiint in whichthe cityof Tulsa paid him only ; ninety dollars 
for his land is very p^uliar in that the Bureau did'/not protect the Indian from 
this injustice. They Seejn negligent ip hot checking the value of a restricted 
Indian’s land. Nothing could be done a&er this hpuplp had signed the paper^; and 
it was a' legal transaction. 7 7 -7 V f - 7 777 :: 7 7 7 • 7. [ -7v f -, 7 / 

Through the investigations of the land ^tles ^eqidred PY the sanitation, pro- 
gram, ‘some land irregularities have shown up. ,^e ^nitatiou employee found 
some cases in which a non-Indian would’buy, land to an Indian. The non- 

Indian would hir^ a survey Or, and,, ihfhese cases, the surveyor would find that 
the line took quite St niimbeif of feet pff the entire' side of lie Indian's land. In 
this 5 way the hori-Iudian would gaiiil Several acres . otf : the Indian's land. There 
was never a ca3e in which the Indian gained acreage. . 

The Ihdian would go to the Bureau and all they would say was they had no 
surveyor. Seeing he was getting no .help, the Indian would give up and let the 
non-Indian have the land. This happened in the Cookson area and, I’ve been told, 
there were other places. . ^ J -r i: i'; 

Tom Crittenden lives in the Briggs community, six miles east of Tahlequah. 
A man who owned land next to. him sold it t to a Muskogee. resident. Tom 
to visit some of his children and, when he returned, ]^e found ;that ; this Muskogee 
man had fenced in his log house ^toiteThe^had^^ years,, and ^another 

family was living in the housed He re^^ted this to the Bureau, who said they 
had no surveyor. He had to hire a surveyor ; if they had it surveyed it would not 
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be legal This he could not afford. At the present time Tom Crittenden is living 

wl SffiS, , ynSS. **»«• m* 

expected to use this money to build a house on her husband s undivided inherited 
in the Briggs community. She wanted to be closer to their church. The 
Bureau apwoveFthe sale and, as she was a restricted Indian, held the money 
at the Bureau office in Muskogee. As there were a number of heirs and the land 
was undivided the Bureau would not let her have the money. She was seventy 
years old and her husband was unable to work, so they were on welfare. As soon 
as the welfare workers heard she had this money they notified her that, if she 
did not build her house in six months, she would' be dropped from welfare. Still 
the Bureau would not release her money. Friends tried to help her but eventually 
her welfere was stopped. A friend went to the local office of the Bureau and 
told them they were responsible for her losing her welfare check and insisted 
on them taking care of her. This friend also went to the AreaTJirector 111 Muskogee 
and told him f “If the Bureau, who is supposed to look after Indians, can t let 
I seventy year old restricted Indian woman build a four-room^ house on her 
husblnd’s land with her own money, the Bureau ought to go oub of business^ 
This had the right effect. Lawyers were called in and arrangements were made 
to alter the situation. After about a year and a half she got her money to build 
her horse If the friend hadn’t really “gone to bat” for her it is very doubtful 
if she would ever have got a house. Welfare would have insisted on her sending 
that £1 500 before they would help her again. Just how many Indians who don t 
have Jomeone to intercede for them and who can’t get the Bureau to move, 
will never be known, but they well might number in the thousands. 

The Public Relations Association 

Shortly after the explosive meeting of January 15, 1966, many of the tallblood 
Oherokees exemplified an interest in knowing more about the affairs of the tribe. 
In answer to this renewed interest, some of the United Kee-too-wah leaders 
conceived the idea of forming an organization for the more complete dissemina- 
tion of information among the Cherokee people, particularly among the fullbloods. 

Consequently, a kind of constitution, or statement of purpose, wasArawn up 
and a meeting was called to elect officers and perfect an organization. They called 
themselvls the “Cherokee Public Relations Association.” The people were 
interested in knowing how their business was being managed, pow much money 
the tribe had how much interest this money was drawing, how it was being 
Med^noto words, to keep abreast of what was going on in the tribe. They 
considered that they had a right to know how their tribal affairs were being 

a This organization was barely started when the tribal lawyer called these 
United Kee-too-wah leaders to his office for a conference. He read theuv state- 
ment of purpose and commended it highly. A certain Cherokee woman, who was 
interested in seeing what was up, went to this meeting and stayed two or three 
hours but, when nothing happened, she went home. The tritml attorney and the 
ever-present Martin A. Hagerstrand held these men in private conference for 
most of the day. When these United Kee-too wahs returned home -their ideas 
seemed to have changed. They were not the same after that.. Just what was done 
at this meeting has never been divulged. Your guess is as'good as anyone else s. 

According to the president, they.yrere allowed a sum of money hy chief 
for operational expenses' All the information that they give t to . the Cherokee 
people seems to tie first carefully, screened by the Bureau anfithe ruling regime 
Of the tribe. Bureau representatives and, the ubiquitous Martin A. Hager- 
strand have attended all, or most all, of the ineetipgs that have been Aield. The 
organization has thus been fallen over and transformed into something .quite 
different from its’ original intent. Its original purpose has been entirely thwarted 
and the Cherokee people are no better informed than they were before. 



, , ■.:< ■ ; ■ February 19, 1968. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy, _ ..... • 

Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education? ' 

Discrimination, as it affects Indian education, plays a significant role in the 
statistical failure of Cherokees to reach their highest potential, and such side 
effects as Cherokee uninvolvement and non-Ind ian or part-Indlan paternalism 
have contributed to their social and economic poverty. 
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Eastern Oklahoma Indians (primarily members of the Five Civilized Tribes 
and especially of the Cherokee Tribe) have experienced a different community 
and social atmosphere from many Indians in western Oklahoma. Some persons 
believe that one of these differences is a lack of racial discrimination towards 
Indians in this part of the state as opposed to the Western part where much 
undisguised discrimination continues to exist. However* I would hasten to say 
that the experience of eastern Oklahoma Indians has not been devoid of a con- 
siderable amount of discrimination — both of the open and subtle varieties. (For 
the sake of clarification I would describe discrimination as : “A showing of 
difference or favoritism in treatment” — Webster’s New World Dictionary, 1960.) 

I would also add that many subtle individual and community attitudes and 
practices reflect underlying subconscious feelings of discrimination of which tlie 
non-Indian or perhaps even the part-Indian are frequently unaware but which 
many Indian persons and some other persons are quick to perceive. 

It is true that many of our community and social relationships reflect dis- 
criminatory attitudes and practices characterized as social rather than racial. 
However, it has been my experience that Indian racial discrimination does exist 
in varying degrees in parts of eastern Oklahoma ; and, that social discrimination, 
either by itself or in conjunction with racial discriminaton, also has within it 
forces that over the years become a destructive cancer affecting the development 
of individual human personalities and neighborhood communities. 

There are also some persons who, either because of past experiences or because 
of their own personality development, tend to overreact or to misinterpret some 
community or social attitudes and practices. Such attitudes and practices are 
then labeled as racial discrimination, whereas in reality they might be basically 
social or economic forms of discrimination. From the point of view of semantics 
and social or cultural evaluation, such misinterpretation strictly speaking is in- 
correct. 

However, the overall destructive effects of either kind of discrimination re- 
main similar, if not the same; and those individuals or communities who suffer 
racial discrimination, who suffer socio-economic discrimination, or who over-react 
or misinterpret (as discussed) must not be ignored — lest much individual or 
community planning and doing later becomes indignantly rejected by many of 
those whom it is intended to help, or becomes another instrument in the perpetu- 
ation of a dependent and socially isolated people. 

As examples of racial discrimination in counties of Cherokee residence, I 
would like to cite the following cases, among many more, that have come to my 
attention since 1960. 

1. An Indian mother, who requested transfer of her children into the town 

school because she felt they would have a better educational opportunity there, 
was told by a high educational official, “What do you want to do that for? 
You’re already doing well enough— you’re married to a white man !” This woman’s 
family’s income is higher than average, and she happened to be married to a full- 
blood Indian man — -which the official did not know. For several years, this family 
has repeatedly been denied transfer of their children into the town grade school 
while most of their white neighbors have succeeded in so doing. This official also 
stated to another person that white children “do better” in town schools while 
“Indian kids do better” in country schools. The attitude expressed in the educa- 
tional officiaTs statements and practices or transfer denial can only be inter- 
preted as discriminatory both in feelings and practice. Other statements made 
by the official also contribute to this conclusion. ■ 

2. Not too long ago, while registering to vote, a white person was standing In 

line fust behind an Indian couple, but the election official stated to the white per- 
son, “you’re next!” The white person replied, * ‘I believe ; they’re (the Indian 
couple) ahead of me” ( which was very obvious) . ' The official answered, “Oh, 
yon don’t mind, do you, Indian?” Whereupon the Indian couple meekly stepped 
back, and the white person was registered first. ‘ 

3. A white medical doctor in a federally operated hospital was noted to be 
giving some of his Indian patients educational materials specifically designed 
for Negro persons. When questioned about this, his response was that . . Indians 
aren’t much better than niggars and probably never will be.” He went on to state, 
“Those Indians who aren’t any different probably won’t care about the educa- 
tional materials anyway, but those who do care might get mad enough to try to 
do better than niggars do. ! ’ This 1 doctor stated that the white race was superior 
to other races and that Indians, like “niggars,” couldn’t “cut the -salt.” This 
attitude permeated many of his relationships with his Indian patients; and, 
while his medical skills were often appreciated, his racial bias was frequently 
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detected thereby reducing his ability to reach those of higher Indian blood 

a^oa^jVnTia h rd al t| S£rXg 

zmimmwmmsB 

‘^ a Af3u^ , lS^ffl&1Sk'*a college education told of their, attempts to 
find a ^«rch ~^tio^to ^^S%SSSr vSSS^SPSS dark 

O^fifS^hurch^that^he^found^^rea^nah^ 

Sffiffi :ssss? i^ 1 £nS I SSS?S£^i“<£^ s ^^ 

wviiirv oil nf these examples are not directly related to education, they do 
a noh matters as a gross lack of bilingual educational materials for Cherokee 

SSSSS^SSK^^ 

conquerors. .e 0 f eastern Oklahoma are fully to participate in the 

SsSttitssasrS 

iggg 

be characterized by disappointment, frustration, apathy and even. aj^«. .When 
lR^akof%ev6lntion^ I.^ak not of violence, for this, would only contribute!*, 
further separation and bitterness between Indian and non-Indian. I speak, rather, 
of a revolution of ideas and, opportunities,, beginning with a: significant change 
in the^herokee’s role, in their tribal affairs— from a role of being ^ternalisti- 
cally managed to one of being meaningfully involved.: The isubjeefcof.fetlb^afE^ 
and tribal government may seem foreign to the subject nf education. But tna 
f iw society a peoples’ right to govern themselves has a direct relationship to^ the 
eltocathmiri programs a^dproc^sesithat evolve; Because of this, I would venture 
to SS tbat Re present tribal official leaderahip by. eo^re^ent anointment 
ami Bureau of Indian, Aff airs supervision , should oe considered intolerable 1 
this dS and thaHtthould be replaced .by a truiy .tribal govei^ent elated 
u_ pharnkees who, live in .their original, five county; area m northeast Oklahoma. 

"Sded^yer-’to an’lm™,”™ but“rathS" 

, 2 a SS£ffi£.« ipermitted and encouraged, could 1 jw the fOMdation 
fo?a new d^ln the glortras and tragle History of the Cherokee people. Jnch 
ar c.TJDortunity denied them for more thanihalf a century, could lead 
fr t jmd creative ‘revolution* in their social, ieconomic and community life— a life 

in which their highest potential could be reached. To suchu a day this nation,, and 
^pmk^R 1 ^ r a n OTeSiv<^part of it, should look with anticipation and joy . And 
to suchaday, we trust your Committee will help in creating a legislative atmos- 

phere which would make impossible. . 
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Almost all agree that education is a key to a ‘go life . However, without 
meaningful involvement and effective participation in both the educational plan- 
ning and experience, then education can become a mockery to the very people 
whom it is intended to serve. Your Committee’s attention to this issue is 

encouraged. (Signed) Abmin L. Sajegeb, Jr ., 1 AOWS. 

Route 4, Box 88— A, Tahlequah, Okla. 

Sena tor Kennedy of New York. Thank you. 

The next witnesses are Mr. Hiner Doublehead and Mr. Andrew 
Dreadfulwater. 

Would you identify yourselves ? 



STATEMENTS OP ANDREW DREADFULWATER, CHAIRMAN, ORIGI- 
NAL C HER OKEE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, TAHLEQUAH, 
OKLA., AND HIN ER DOUBLEHEAD, JOURNEYMAN MACHINIST AND 
WELDER, AND PROFESSIONAL INTERPRETER, STILWELL, OKLA. 

Mr. Doubuehead. Senator Kennedy and Senator Fannin, I am 
Hiner Doublehead, and I will attempt to translate for Mr. Dreadful- 
water. Mr. Dreadfulwater is on my left, and. he will read in Cherokee 
and I will attempt to translate simultaneously. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I wonder what that’s going to 

sound like. , 

Mr. Dottblehead. W^cn I first come up here, I was going to talk 
Cherokee to you. I t hink you would have the same experience that 
the Indian child experiences When he goes into a white «3hooI. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. A very good point. 

Mr. Dottblehead. He doesn’t understand what the people are tai l kin g 
aibout. 

Senator Kenn ed y of New York. Take the microphone and. we will 
just hear from you and he can read it quietly if he likes in Cherokee, 
and we will at least get one of the languages. 

Mr. Dotjblehead. He wants to read it in Cherokee, and I will come 
back in English with it, sentence by sentence. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. We just have so many witnesses, 
and we would like to hear from all of them, and they are Oherokees. 
We hate to have to cut them off at the end. You proceed the way you 
want. I don’t want to make any Cherokee mad at me right at the 
moment. I have a feeling there are more of them in this room than 

there are of us. . N - 

Mr. Dreadfulwater (Mr. Doublehead interpreting) . I am glad to 
have the opportunity to say a few words, but a few words here upon 
education will not cure the situation here. Many of the laws and rules 
upon Cherokee education today were written by people long dead, but 
Cherokees live d iff erently today than in the day when those laws and 
rules were made. I want to tell you about Cherokees. I am not tal king 
about the white people with the sub-Indian blood. I am not talking 
about mixed bloods, and I am not talking about w hites, and I am not 
talking about roll numbers. I am talking about Cherokees. 



i By profession* presently executive director of the Indian Rights Association, and 
formerly, clinical social worker at the PHS Indian Hospital, Tahlequah, Okla. 
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There are two kinds of Cherokees: One that thinks they are 
white people, and that think they are not Cherokees. The other, 
of course, knows he is a Cherokee and acts that way. Both kinds 
suffer the same sort of treatment, because they are treated as though 
they are identical. Both attend the same school They have equal 
instructions at school, but the educational system is designed to edu- 
cate white children. The effect upon the Cherokees of tiwo kinds is 
different. The educated Cherokee who knows 'he is a Cherokee tries 
to help his people, and immediately he is Stopped and loses his job. 
The other kind is not concerned with Cherokee problems, ignores them 
and does not lose his job. It is this that the people from outside of 
our country who visit here for a little while and who try to see the 
problems do not see and cannot see. Even the white people who live 
among us do not see this. 

“We are speaking of education. The purpose of the Original Chero- 
kee Community Organization is to educate people to what I have just 
said, all kin ds of people. Hundreds of thousands of Cherokee tribal 
dollars have been spent for trivial, unimportant things not directed 
anywhere. The real problems of education and what we have done and 
are doing has not spent — we have not spent one dime of Cherokee or 
Government money. We publish a newspaper, both in English and in 
Cherokee, that is for the sole purpose of presenting this essential truth. 
We gather facts that demonstrate the truth. We hope to publish his- 
tories of all Cherokee institutions and of those that are not Cherokee 
which affect Cherokees. These services are educational, but in the near 
future we expect to provide other services. 

“We also provide a place for which Cherokees can say no, which is a 
place that Cherokees have had not, have never had before. One major 
goal that we have and which we are now working toward is school 
where all instruction will be bilingual. Texts will be in Cherokee and 
also in English. Teachers will be bilingual and there will be no feeling 
that either Cherokee or English is a less honored language.” Andrew 
Dreadfulwater’s speech. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Mr. Doublehead, would you want 
to add anything ? 

Mr. Doxtbeeiiead. I wanted to add a little note, but I have a few 
things that I would like to say, talking about the educating of Chero- 
kees, of course. My name is Hiner Doublehead, and I am a full- 
blooded Cherokee from Stilwell, Okla., and I am a graduate of Haskell 
Institute, and I have a B.S. degree from the Northeastern State Col- 
lege, and I taught school for 1 year and now I am a journeyman 
machinist and welder. I am a professional inteimreter, and have taught 
bilingual languages in a couple of places in Delaware County . 

I have a couple of notes written down here saying that the Indian 
child has a very difficult time. It’s been brought out already that the 
adjusting to the culture of the white 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Just express that a little bit your- 
self. Will you describe that ? 

Mr. Dottblehead. When I first started to school, I was 6 years old. 
My mother and dad never spoke English, very little, only when they 
had to; and then the only thing I knew was my English name and 
possibly my age. Of course, I knew it in Cherokee but I didn’t know it 
in English. And I came to school. I remember very well that I was 
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bewildered, but I didn’t know what was going on because everything 
was English to me, and I couldn’t understand: it; and I began to teel 
I was kin d of, you know, off, or that something was wrong with me, 
because I didn’t understand that lingo. And I think that affects any 
children, the same as it affected me. I was kind of backwards, kind o 
shy, in a way. Of course, I am aggressive in a way. And then they 
started teaching us the ABC’s. You just see a sign and they say, 
“Hiner, say A.’’ Great, I go, [indicating] look like a teepee with a 
cross over it, see, the A. I don’t know what it was, you see. Then they 
started reading fairy tales to me, like little gingerbread boy. I couldn t 
see how a gingerbread could get of an oven and run, see. 

Senator K~v. yryrv.nv of New York. That never occurred to me. 

Mr. Dottbuchead. It took me exactly — not exactly, but it took: me 
about 3 or 4 years to begin to grasp the language. But by that time 1 
was three years behind my schoolmates, who were non-Indians, but 1 
stayed with them somehow. I don’t know if the teacher felt sorry for 
me, but I think my teacher at that time was exceptionally good I think 
she really tried to help the Cherokee student, and she is still teaching 
there. Her name is Miss Lucille Star, and I want to give her great 
credit for her effort in teaching the Cherokee Indians. 

And another thing I think that is lacking in the Indian educa- 
tion is the teachers themselves. They do not understand Indian chil- 
dren, and I think that could be improved upon by teaching. Ihe 
teacher who teaches Indians in the Cherokee country the history of the 
real Cherokees instead of just giving them a glimpse of ite-they had 
the finest school system in the world a few years back. 1 hat s imma- 
terial— that doesn’t tell them anything. It just tells them that they did 
have it once, but now they haven’t got it. Within less than a hundred 
years, from the highest school system in the world on this side of the 
Mississippi we have dropped down to nothing. Senator Fannin quoted 

those statistics. , , , , , 

Now, the other thing, I think some schools are inadequate to fat the 
Indian child. Coming from an Indian family and coming from a white 
family are two different feelings. Most people don’t realize that. 1 bcre 
are many people who are dedicated people, but they don t realize tha 

there are differences in the homelife. ~ 

I have tried to explain that the Indian, the Cherokee, from a Chero- 
kee home is more or less on his own. He’s not regimented or some- 
thing, you know. He doesn’t eat when he’s supposed to — I mean 
when he’s asked to or required to; or he goes to bed when he gets 
readv or he gets up when he wants to at 4 o clock in the morning and 
will run a couple of miles if he wants to. That’s a little bite-just an 
example. But in schools, you know, you get to a point where you have 
to do this at 9 o’clock, you do this at 10, and you do this at 12, and you 
go back and do the same thing day in and day out. I think it s kind ot 
boring to Indian children. And that’s the difference between the 
whites and the Indians, I think in a lot of ways, but maybe that s not 

To improve Indian education, I think, if you need to have bilingual 
instructors, you should have bilingual instructors or have Indian 
schools, such as Mr. Hreadfulwater suggested. As I recall, when 1 
was in high school, or maybe in the upper or lower gradeSjI would 
read something in English, and I would begin to think in Cherokee. 
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I would begin to try to translate what I read into Cherokee, and if I 
understood my English well, then I interpreted it or translated it into 
Cherokee and I got the message, but many a day I nave sat in the 
classroom and the teacher — or even when I was in college, I think it 
had some effect on me from my earlier training — I would be sitting in 
college and some doctor, professor, would be lecturing on some subject 
and it would just be going through me just like this. I didn’t under- 
stand it, really. But then I would look through my notes and I would 
try to recall back what he had Said, and then I would translate it 
into Cherokee and I would get it. . 

So much for education. I work for the Carnegie Cross Educational 
Project. Dr. Robert Thomas was the director. I worked for him as 
assistant director — I mean assistant researcher, and the sole purpose of 
the project was to see if a Cherokee Indian was literate in his own 
language, to see if he could learn the other language. This was the 
research. I mean it was just a theory they had that it was possible 
for that to happen. But we ran into quite a bit of opposition. In fact, 
we were threatened to be run out of town and run out of my home. 
This is my home, which I wasn’t going to leave, about to leave be- 
cause this is my home. At first we had a very good relationship with 
them. Everything was just going fine and all of a sudden they were 
just opposed to us. I don’t know for what reason they opposed us, 
but we weren’t — our aim wasn’t to do anything that wou) i harm 

them. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What is the reason there was so 
much controversy about the Carnegie report, the Carnegie study ? 

Mt. Doub le head . The only thing I could — I have tried to study 
this out, and we have never done anything that I thought that pro- 
voked it. We thought that we might be stepping on somebody’s toes or 
could or would be able to reveal something that they didn’t want re- 
vealed. I don’t know what that is. That’s my own personal opinion. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Didn’t they give you the expres- 
sion of being Communist inspired ? . 

Mr. Doublehead. W© had heard that from some people m the 
tribal government or through other sources that we had been called 
Communists, and we were agitators and dissenters. Well, anything 
you do, you are going to have dissenters. That’s what makes the 
market so healthy, right? 

Senator Ke nnedy of N ew York. That’s what I say 

Mr. Doublehead. These people didn’t want dissent, see. They didn t 
want opposition. And we have been called^ Communists, and I was 
called a “Commie” right in the public one time, but I just laughed it 
off. I just figured the guy who called me that doesn’t know what a 
“Commie” is. If he called me that, I know that he doesn’t know what 
a “Commie” is. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What sort of things were you sug- 
gesting in that report that caused them so much concern ? 

Mr. Doublehead. I don’t know. The only thing I can see is that we 
were trying to educate the Oherokees bilingually. We had some publi- 
cations here that we published solely for the purpose of educating 
Oherokees. We have several copies here. This one here was designed to 
teach how to read Cherokee. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you think that ^ the Cherokee 
people have much control over their educational system $ 

Mr. Doublehead. No, sir; I don’t think they have any control at all. 
Like Mrs. Ballanger said, there are two or three different kinds ot 
Oherokees, according to records or legal interpretation. Legally there 
are about 140,000 Cherokees. I mean there are descenders of the 
Oherokees who aren’t on the rolls, but many thousands of those are 
maybe one-eighth or less, and legally through laws they can be classi- 
fied as Cherokee. Then you have some that are a quarter, a half, three- 
quarters and fullbloods. The Oherokees — this is most Cherokees, half 
Cherokee and half white, white with Cherokee blood, or he could be a 
Cherokee with white blood. Do you get me? Here we are Oherokees, 
and here’s a guy that is a half Cherokee and half white. He can either 
be a Cherokee or be white. There’s two kinds of Indians in the Chero- 
kee community, the ones that are always looking down on the full blood 
Cherokee, the traditional Oherokees 

Senator Fannin. How do you feel that they should make this de- 
termination whether or not they deserve recognition as being Indians . 
In other words, what is your definition of a Cherokee 

Mr. Doublehead. For legal purposes, I would think a half. 

Senator Fannin. One-half ? 

Mr. Doublehead. At least. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Going back to the educational sys- 
tem, Mr. Doublehead, do you think that there is more that can be 
done to bring the Cherokees into a participation and partnership with 
those who are educating their children ? And second, there was some 
question raised about the selection of the chief and the selection or 
a board. Is there anything that is done by them to take an active role 
in assuring that the education of the children, the Cherokee children, 
is satisfactory? And third, what can a parent — mother or father — do 
if they feel their children are not bemg adequately educated ? 

Mr. Doublehead. The first point, Senator 

Senator Kennedy of New York. They all^ bear on one another. 

Mr. Doublehead. I believe that where there is a heavy concentration 
of Indian children in school or even a few, I think they should have 
Cherokees take part in the school programing. As I see it now, m most 
schools that I have experienced or have studied through my own, m 
talking to peopie who have children in these schools — because I come 
from a community where we have a heavy concentration of Chero- 
kees — they feel like that they are not welcomed in these schools simply 
because no effort had been made to have them take part in some of 
these activities in schools. 

The second question was, Has the chief of our nation—— . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Well, whether you think that is 
a satisfactory system, arrangement? Do you think that is a satisfac- 
tory arrangement to insure that the wishes and the desires of the 
Cherokee people are listened to and acted upon? 

Mr. Doublehead. I don’t quite understand you, Senator. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Whether the governmental ar- 
rangement at the moment for the Cherokee people, whether you think 
that that’s satisfactory. There was some criticism earlier. 

Mr. Doublehead. No, I don’t think so. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Will you tell us why? 
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Mr. Dotjbeeeead. Well, for one thing, with that kind of a system, 

I don’t think that they have given the Cherokee much choice or what 
to do, really. Is that what you are after when you asked me that 
question ? 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Yes. If you want to expand on 
it, you may. 

Mr. Doubiehead. Because I think in that kind of a system, they 
should at least try to guide or steer what courses they think you should 
take instead of taking the course which you desire for yourself. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What do you think should be done? 

Mr. Doubiehead. I am saying something like that should be 
changed. ___ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What would you do instead? 

Mr. DodbIjEhead. Well, it seems like the people that do that ought 
to be educated. Those are the guys that should be educated in, in 
plain words, what makes the Cherokee tick, you know, what makes 
him a Cherokee, see. I don’t think I quite answered your question. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What I am trying to find out 
is whether there is any better system you can establish so that the 
Cherokee people have a greater role in the programs that are de- 
veloped. That includes any which have an effect on their lives, and 
whether that obviously includes education. 

Mr. Doubiehead. Right. 

Senator Kennedy ox New York. And that includes, I suppose, 
welfare; includes all of the other governmental programs. Now, 
whether there should be some other way in selecting the leadership of 
the Cherokee people or whether you think that this present system 
of having the leader of the Cherokee people selected by the President, 
whether you think that is satisfactory, that’s what I am trying to 
find out from you, and whether that in turn has an effect on educa- 
tion, has an effect on whether the Cherokee people participate? 

Mr. Doubiehead. I think if the Cherokees elected their own chief 
and elected their own executive committee, elected, you know, what- 
ever goes with a government, then I think that the Cherokees would 
feel more free to express their feelings concerning education. I think 
by having free elections in the Cherokee Nation — -what is the word for 
that when you — I am a little nervous, you know — that would give the 
Indian more initiative. 

Senator Fannin. Motivation. 

Mr. Doubiehead. Motivation. Thank you. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Very good. 

Mr. Doubiehead. Yes, I think election of their own tribal 
officials 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you think that Indian parents 
at the moment are brought in sufficiently into the educational system 
of the children ? 

Mr. Doubijehead. Right. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you think they are brought 
in enough at the moment ? 

Mr. Doubiehead. No. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And what does a parent do if he 
feels that his child is not receiving an adequate education in the school 
system ? Is there anything that he can do ? 
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Mr. Double head. The Cherokees I am speaking of, what can they 

do? He’s not educated himself, see. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. So there is not much they can do 
Mr. Doublehead. Not much they can do. , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And you don’t think that the chil- 
dren at the moment are being educated satisfactorily m the school 

Sy Mu Doublehead. No, I really don’t think they are, simply because 
there is too much of a cultural barrier and a language barrier. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Are they going on to higher pro- 
fessions? Do you find many of the Cherokees are going on to graduate 
school and becoming lawyers or doctors or engineers? 

Mr. Doublehead. I have found— I am very concerned about this 
thing. There are Cherokees around home I know real well and in other 
communities who drop out of school when they are mostly around the 
10th or 11th grades. We have a great percent of Cherokee dropouts in 

those communities. „ , , M 

Senator Kennedy of New York. So they are not going on to these 

other professions? 

Mr. Doublehead. No. G 

Senator Kennedy of New York. The teaching profession that Sen- 
ator Fannin has mentioned and other professions— doctors, lawyers, 

an Mr n SoTOLEHEAD. I had one cousin who finished high school and 
went on to school to study to be a doctor. But somehow or anotherhis 
training, his earlier training, was inadequate for what would he a 
chemical education needed to become a doctor. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. There’s a high rate of unemploy- 
ment, is there not, amongst the Cherokee? 

Mr. Doublehead. Yes, a very high rate of unemployment. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. We are about finished, but does 
Mr Dreadful water have anything to add to what we have been talking 
about or is there anything that he wants to bring to the attention of 
the subcommittee? You had a son, Andrew, who was at the Sequoyah 
School, did you not ? 

Mr. Doublehead (interpreting). Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New Y ork. What happened to him . 

Mr. Doublehead (interpreting) . Recently returned home, lhe rea- 
son why he returned home was because he had a row with the board 
of school officials. The reason for having a row was because he had 
forgotten his lesson or books, and he was told to go on home. He s here 
in me crowd, if you care to ask him some questions. 

Mrs. Dreadfulwatbr. I am his mother. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Is he here, do you want him to sav 
anything? That’s up to him. Do you want to say anything? You don t 
have to say anything ; whatever you like. What is yo.ur name ? 

Mr. Albert Dreadfulwater. My name is Albert Dreadfulwater, 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You are Albert Dreadfulwater? 
Mr. Alb ert D re adfulw ater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Can > ou tell me from your experi- 
ence as far as what the other students think of the educational system ? 
Mr Albert Dkeadfulwatbr. I think the curriculum is adequate, but 
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I think it’s more the adviser-student relationship than it is the student, 
you know : you know, the teacher, the administration, the eachers, 
you know. In the school — I think it’s all right in school, but getting 
back to the dorms is where the problem is to me. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What kind of a problem ? 

Jlr, Albert Dbhapfi t i .w ater. The advisers are I think most ox 
them are — they are capable, you know, of supervising the boys and the 
girls at Sequoyah, but there are one or two that kind of get on the 

students’ nerves you know. , , 

Mr. Doublehead. He has been put on the spot because ne nasn t 



returned back to school. 

Mr. Albert Dreadfulwater. I think the teachers there are really 

fine teachers. , , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That will help you. 

Mr. Alb ert Dreadfulwater. And the administration is very good 
tlior© 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Yes. I think you have done very 

well for yourself. , 

Senator Fannin. Is there just one teacher with whom you didn t 
get along, or one supervisor, counselor? 

Mr. Albert Dreadfulwater. Y es, sir. He’s kind of roughshod in the 
way he does things. 

Senator Fannin. I would like to thank you very much. 

Mr. Doublehead, I would like to ask you a few questions. You taught 
bilingual courses in Cherokee ? 

Mr. Doublehead. Yes, I did. 

Senator Fannin. I was wondering why you did not continue your 
teaching profession? Was it from the standpoint of remuneration, 
S£il Etrios ® 

Mr. Doublehead. The thing was, when I taught school back in 1951, 
I think it was, I was only given a temporary certificate from the State 
of Oklahoma, giving you the right to teach school in the State 
of Oklahoma. Although I had received my degree in science, bachelor 
of science, I had somehow or my counseling had overlooked 1 hour of 



math. 

Senator Fannin. It was a technicality? 

Mr. Doublehead. TV ell, I didn’t have the hour. 

Senator Fannin. Why I asked you the questions is: I think you 
would realize the benefits that would accrue not only to the children but 
also to the parents if the parents can communicate with the school 
authorities. In other words, if you have someone at the school, say , 
for the first two grades, teaching, who can speak Cherokee, then they 
cannot only get along with the students, communicate with the stu- 
dents, but it would be an advantage, too, from the standpoint of the 
parents. Would they be more willing to work with the school in this 

Mr. Doublehead. I think it would be a great — I think that would 
be good, but I don’t think it goes far enough. In a lot of cases— -several 
were there up in high schools where the subjects were a little more 
difficult. I think they should have bilingual instructors there who 
could, interpret some of the things that they can’t understand, you see. 

Senator Fannin. I think we agree, and we do have a bilingual pro- 
gram now that is being offered by the Federal Government. It does 
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not include the BIA schools, but what I am trying to decide from your 
testimony is whether you feel that we would benefit greatly if we di 
have bilinguals. How could we get them? If we could tram the Chero- 
kee youngsters to teach, that would be one source. 

Mr. Doublehead. Right. 

Senator Fannin. And perhaps one of the better sources. 

Mr. Doublehead. Right. , , , . ,. , 

Seator Fannin. What will it take to accomplish that objective i 

Mr. Doublehead. Money. , T , 

Senator Fannin. All night. Let’s be very serious, because I think 

you are right. , , , , , , , 

Mr Doublehead. I really don’t know how you go about that. 
Senator Fannin. In other words, you feel that they would need to 
be subsidized to a cert ain extent ? 

Mr. Doublehead. Would have to be. . 

Senator Fannin. And you feel that the youngsters would go into 
training or counsel— would go into it, and if they were encouraged— 

to go into the teaching profession? , , 

Mr. Doublehead, a also believe that this would be encouragement -o 

our Cherokee children. . , n • 

Senator Fannin. I do, too ; but I am just trying to get your analysis 
of this problem. How can we solve it? How can we get more o± our 
sters to go into the teaching profession, into the academic 



Mr. Doublehead. To get the Indian children interested m school, 
there has to be something in that school that tells them they are Indian. 
The way the school is set up now, when he gets into the school, he has 
to lose his Indian identity. Tie is forced to go into something he can t 
cope with. Say, for instance, the Cherokees took over the white coun- 
try and they built the Department of White, or something like that, 
Bureau of White Affairs, and then they built white schools 

Senator Fannin. I understand what you are talking about. But 

what I am trying to do is get to this point. . , . . 

Mr. Doublehead. So the schools are taught in Cherokee, taught 
Clierokeo culture, and they tell this white kia, Okay, be an Indian. 
They can’t do it. That’s same thing that is happening m the Indian 

education of today. „ a 

Senator Fannin. But I want to turn around the other way and have 
the children realize they have a benefit by knowing the Cherokee 
language, that they can go ahead with their educational program and 
come back and teach in the schools, and this is the goal that we must 
have, I believe. 

Mr. Doublehead. Yes. , 

Senator Fannin. That is why I asked you the question, how to best 

accomplish this objective. . , t „;„u 

Mr jDotjbliEbcbad . I attempted to answer this for you. I mi^ht not 
make myself too clear. My idea of that is to have something in that 
school, like I say, which makes the Indian comfortable in the school 
system, see. I don’t know what that is. I don’t know. There s some- 
thing there that makes them very uncomfortable. 

Senator Fannin. G-iven confidence, by having knowledge of the 
Cherokee language, it is going to help them. 
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Mr. Dotjblehead. If there is Cherokee language taught in that 
school, I think that would help. 

Senator Fannin. Thank you every much. 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. Thank you very much. Our next 
witness is Mrs. Lucille Proctor. 

Mrs. Praetor, and this is your son, would you identify yourself? 

STATEMENT OP MBS. LUCILLE PROCTOR, ACCOMPANIED BY HER 
SON, WESLEY PROCTOR, INTERPRETER 

Mr. Proctor. Mr. Kennedy, this is my mother, Lucille Proctor^ and 
I am her son, Wesley Proctor. She has her testimony written in Cher- 
okee, but also I have it translated and I have it. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you give it to us? 

Mr. Proctor. And she has asked me to go ahead and read it. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Okay. AVould you read it? Do you 
speak English, Mrs. Proctor? 

Mr. Proctor. She does a little. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Very little? 

Mr. Proctor. She is testifying on the research she did on the proj- 
ect. She is saying: I am very proud for the Cherokees to have peen 
given the opportunity to bring out in the open the educational 

problems. . . , ... 

First of all, I have visited 160 families. I have visited many families, 
but they refused to give any information for the simple reason they 
had been coerced not to give me any information. A few people told 
me whom the persons were who coerced them not to give any infor- 
mation. _ . 

Second of all, this is how the situation is of the past education of 
the elderly people. They have very little education. The main reason 
is that the families' were poverty-stricken and therefore could not 
afford to properly clothe or feed their children, nor could they get 
assistance anywhere. . 

The elderly people’s parents, who have gone beyond, have said in the 
past. “What good is an education?” Also, another reason is the dis- 
tance the children had to walk to school. 

Some children have said that they are well enough educated to sign 
their own names, but most of them have to sign an “X” and have it 
v erified with someone else’s signature. 

These are the statements of the Cherokees she visited, of the older 
Cherokees, about 50 years of age and older. Some people have said 
that the most time they have spent in school was 2 days or 2 weeks. 
A lot of their parents have said that the reason why they have not had 
their education is that their parents didn’t encourage them to go to 
school. It is their statement. 

Third of all, Cherokees in their thirties and forties have said they 
just couldn’t get their education simply because the parents could not 
afford to pay for schoolbooks, hot lunches, and couldn’t provide 
proper clothing for their children. . _ _ 

Many Cherokees have tried to get an education, but they have <juit 
school simply because the schoolteachers have showed prejudice against 
the Cherokee Indian children. Some Cherokees have said that when 
they got old enough to get a job to earn money for the purpose of buy- 
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i„ B clothes to wear to school, they found themselves .forgetting com- 
uletelv about returning to school after working a while. 

P I have found that there are no job opportunities for a g 

studentswear stems have failed to properly educate ourChero- 

T‘a^ 

number GheTOfeT school 

are some of the reasons our children quit school. - 

XoSTv we hwt Heh school graduates who are without wort and are 

rave g one‘?hrough various stalked 

unsuccessful in Staining work in their field. ThK Cherokee is torceu 
to accept hard labor at meager wages and his trammg is "?V^‘ todaY . 

T finH that a Cherokee student is faced with many problems 5°aay. 
First of allmathematics is very difficult for the Indian^udentlhave 
been told that due to lack of student-teacher communication, p© India 
Sent most often is overlooked Also, I haw f ound out that Jfce 
teachers dislike the Cherokee children and mistreat them. It J 
be nice if all the teachers would aceeptthe Cherokee^d n t v e 
Indian child on equal terms. Some of the children who are on th 
hot lunch nroeram are unable to eat what is served in school cafeterias 
Sffc 1 SS them. These children arc forced to eat. Others who 

find the foods enjoyable are demed sTOonds. Children’s Fund. 

There is a private program called the Christian ^hiMrep s v 
Qualified stu<£nts receive an allowance every 3 months. Students who 
receive the fund are given a specified store to get their clothing, and 
the Cherokees wonder why they shouldn’t have their own choice of 

“lSha^e^"iained about their children bringing 

SotheS have replied, “How can I help to teach my children when I am 

Un TW h^r directed all of our children to go to school, but sometime 
they do rud. waid to go to school because would get whipped if 

‘Yhiref^d thWyf^dlM&ems begin when he first 
starts to school. If the child does not comprehend directions given by 
his teacher, he is punished with a paddle. 
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To function in white society, the Indian child must learn three 
things: First, he must overcome a language barrier; second, he has 
to learn to read and write the English language ; third, he is required 
to learn appropriate behavior in order to communicate socially. 

In my research I found many Cherokees who spoke no English when 
they started school. The Cherokee child faces hostility daily, enduring 
insults, hurtful rumors, bullying and foul language. 

The Cherokee relocation plan allots a man and his wife — we are 
getting into the relocation things — and his family, enough money to 
transport his family and belongings to a new location in any part of 
the country he may choose. He is expected to seek employment and 
adjust to a new environment with no further assistance. 

For most of our Cherokee people, the adjustments in this com- 
plicated, new way of life are too great to bear, and the failure and 
shame is, for most, inevitable. This is what some Cherokees have said 
after experiencing relocation. 

This concludes my past research, on Indian education. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Proctor. She also has a few things summarizing what the 
Cherokees would like to have. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Go ahead. Could you give us those . 
These are some suggestions ? 

Mr. Proctor. Yes, some suggestions. 

Senator Kennedy of New Y ork. You may proceed. 

Mi*. Proctor. There are about 14 different kinds of things that the 
Cherokee children would like to have, and parents also. 

We would like our children to have a good education. 

We would like to keep our country schools, for they are convenient. 
We would like to have teachers treat our children equally ; to care 
for our children as they do the non-Indian. 

We would like to have Cherokee-speaking teachers in our schools. 

We would like to have a Cherokee primary teacher along with the 
non-Indian teacher. 

We would like to send our children to college, but Cherokees are 
very poor ; much financial aid is necessary. W e weald like to have a 
free choice in where our childr* >' go to college. B IA tends to dictate 
college assignment, and consequently many students do not go. 

We would like an equal opportunity for our children to use their 

education. . 

We would like an opportunity for our children to use their educa- 
tion for their own people in Oklahoma for this reason : It is their 
home and their own Cherokee people. 

We would like to have better principals, teachers, and school board 
members and more Indians in all of these positions.. 

We would like to have a school bus driver who isn’t a teacher, prin- 
cipal and superintendent. 

We would also like a larger bus to transport our children. 

The Cherokee would also like for our children’s workbooks and lunch 
fees to be paid as they should be. 

We do not appreciate our children being punished for such reasons 
as having difficulty learning and failing in grades, for they scare the 
students. 
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Some of the members of the 12th grade education class did not re- 
ceive their diplomas. These students realized that they would need 
this diploma to enable them to get a job, but these young people were 
too ashamed to appear at the ceremony because they had no decent 
clothes to wear nor could they afford to buy their class rings and 



pictures. __ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you. That was very, very 
good, and I think a helpful acid an eloquent statement. I congratulate 
you on behalf of the subcommittee. 

I gather from your statement that you don’t feel that the Cherokees 
play much of a role in governing how their children are going to be 
educated ? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). That’s right. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. When you were involved in. a sys- 
tem yourself — in a program to try to improve the education. of the 
Cherokee children — you mentioned that there was coercion used by 
individuals against Cherokees so that they wouldn’t cooperate with 
you. By whom was that coercion used ? , , 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). The Cherokees themselves told her 
that somebody was going around telling these people not to cooperate, 
not to answer any questions when she was filling out a questionnaire. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Did you ever identify who this 
was who was telling them not to answer ? 

Mr. Proctor, (interpreting). Sure. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would she want to tell us who, or 



Mr. Proctor (interpreting). She said that she also knows who 
called her a Co mmun ist and knows who the person was. fthe says it 
you are going to ask her to call out the person’s name, that she is 
‘willing to give it. . . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. She will not give it . 

Mr. Proctor. She will give it to you, if you were asking her to tell 
you who the person was. Well, these Cherokees she was visitirig, 
she -just told me that these Cherokees were told that— the Cherokees 
themselves and the person who was telling these Cherokees s&id that he 
said that he didn’t know, that it was possible that it was a Communist 
who had employed her to do this : to make research. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I t hink as long as we have gone 
this far, we had better identify who the people were. . 

Mr. Proctor ( interpreting) . She thought it over and said she 

doesn’t want to give the person’s name. , . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Can I ask her why she won t give 

Proctor (interpreting) . Due to the fact that this person who had 
called her a Communist was also a Cherokee. That’s the only reason 

why she won’t give it. _ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I think that if we are going to 
make some progress in this field, it’s going to 'be up to her, and 1 am 
not going to press it. It just seems to me that what she suggested as 
far as what needs to be done in the field of education is not so extreme, 
and it’s not too radical that it can’t be accepted. It s fundamentally 
accepted in other parts of the country with other citizens who are non- 
Indian, and what we are interested in is trying to improve the educa- 
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tion of the Indian children. I think that others who make this same 
kind of effort shouldn’t be threatened and shouldn’t be coerced, but 
people should work together. That is why it’s of concern to me, because 
I don’t think, quite frankly, from what we saw this morning and the 
testimony that we have heard today, that the educational program f-~r 
Indian children, Cherokee children, is adequate or satisfactory in the 
school system. That’s true also elsewhere in the country. It’s true in 
New York and it’s true in Idaho and it’s true in California and, as 
Senator Fannin said, it’s true in Arizona, but that doesn’t excuse any 
of us. There are obviously things that can be done here to improve the 
educational system. I think that this lady has made some excellent 
suggestions, and I think to go around to parents to find out what they 
think about these matters is very, very important, so it is a matter of 
concern to me, whether it’s Cherokee or someone else, who threatens 
them and calls them names because they are trying to improve 
the educational system. I am not going to follow it up any further if 
she would rather not give the name ? but I just say that I think that 
it’s very, very unfortunate that this kind of a situation exists in Eastern 
Oklahoma. I don’t think you have to translate all that information, 
but maybe you could summarize it. 

Mrs. Ballenger. This survey in which Mrs. Proctor participate J in 
was under the Dr. Wax who came here to look into the Cherokee educa- 
tion, and they were sent here by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. That was their grant. And they procured her to make 
this survey, and, of course, they were attacked, as I said in my report. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I don’t understand why people 
wouldn’t want to improve the educational system. 

Mrs. Ballenger. That’s it. That is what is unbelievable. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Who is attacking them ? 

Mrs. Ballenger. The powers who be. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Who are the powers who be? 

Mrs. Ballenger. I don’t want to tell — say their names out like this, 
because I am just like Mrs. Proctor, 1 have to live here the rest of my 
life, and I intend to, and I don’t think it’s the thing for me to do. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You have a feeling that there is a 
sense of fear? 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes, there is. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you think there is? 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. 

Mr. Doublehead. I think I know who has this power structure. It’s 
the tribal government. I think why they suppress any investigation, 
even you probably will be — I don’t know if they will call you a Com- 
munist or not, but I mean most certainly your subcommittee will 
probably be classified as a meddler. So we had the same opposition 
with the Carnegie cross cultural education. We were blackballed. We 
were blacklisted and we were called Communists and agitators and 
what have you, and the sole purpose of the research was to improve 
education among Cherokees. So the only person who could suppress 
research like this is the tribal government, because they have 

Senator Kenn edy of New York. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. 

Mr. Doublehead. They have just a big stick, powerful. 
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Senator Fannin. We certainly share your desires in wanting to im- 
prove the educational program. We are sorry that some of the matters 
that are involved — what I would like to do is try to establish some 
priorities as far as the program is concerned. I think that Mxs. proctor 
and her son Wesley have brought out some very important issues 
when they said this is what the Cherokees would like to have, and they 
listed 14 points. We all come back to the fourth point. We would like 
to have Cherokee-speaking teachers in our schools. Do you teal tnat 
the first two grades would be the most important m that regard . 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). In her opinion, one and two, but tne 
(Cherokees she spoke to who had opinions, you know, had the oppor- 
tunity to bring this out, but they didn’t say that. 

Senator Fannin. Do you feel that the Cherokees, members of the 
Cherokee tribe, would like to see their youth trained so that they can 
come back and teach their own people ? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). That’s what they want. 

Senator Fannin. Will they put forth an effort to accomplish that 
objective? We would like to assist in anyway possible, but we would 
like to establish priorities as to what could be done and what Should 
be done at the earliest possible time, and this is something that takes 
considerable time to accomplish. At the same time, if we don t start 
doing something about it now, it will never be accomplished. All of 
your goals have been for better education, with, which we certainly 
agree. You have brought out some matters which I am concerned 
about. For instance, in your 14th point, you said some of the mem- 
bers of the 12th grade graduating class did not receive their diplomas 
because they did not want to appear. Can’t they still get their 



diplomas? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). I am sure they could. 

Senator Fannin. In other words in spite of the fact that they didn t 
appear, the diplomas should be available to them, would they not? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). It should be. . 

Senator Fannin. Another problem I see, m the mam part of the 
testimony, “They direct all of our children to go to school, but some- 
times they do not want to go to school because they would get whipped 
if they don’t make a passing grade or fail a test.” And then the next 
paragraph : “I found that a 6-year-old child’s problems begin when he 
first starts to school. If a child does not comprehend directions given 
by his teacher, he is punished with the paddle.” Is that a common 
occurrence? . . 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting.) Quite a bit. 

Senator Fannin. You are speaking of the public schools, not the 



BIA. schools? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). Country schools, more or less. 
Senator Fannin. Public ? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting) . Country schools. 

Senator Fannin. The country schools? 

Mr, Proctor (interpreting). Yes. 

Senah ,• Fannin. They are public schools? 

Mr. Iroctor (interpreting), lies. 

Senator Fannin. In the country ? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting) . Yes, grades 1 through 8. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. How are they punished, the 
children ? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). Well, mostly by paddle. In some 
incidents in country schools, why, they were hit with a hand, the 
teacher’s hand, and some teachers used pencils and hit them on the 
top of their heads, or with a ruler. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And this is a common occurrence? 
She testified this is a common occurrence? A lot of the parents com- 
plained that their children were hit with paddles? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). They have. Those are the statements 
the Cherokees made when she made the research. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Anything beyond that? 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting). You mean in punishing the child? 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Yes. 

Mr. Proctor (interpreting) . Well, that’s all she can say right now. 

Senator Fannin. It’s been very helpful. I think you brought out 
that the greatest goal, I think, is that we must have is to break down 
this language barrier in order that they can communicate, and this 
would help both the student and the parents. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you. Do you have anything 
else to add? 

Mr. Proctor. Nothing. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You did very well. Thank you very 
much. 

Now, we have a panel consisting of Mr. Jerry Manus, Mr. Jackson 
McLain, and Mr. J erry Sta'ndingwater. 

STATEMENT OF JERRY MANUS, REPRESENTATIVE, CHEROKEE 

NATION; JACKSON McLAIN, CHEROKEE REPRESENTATIVE, BULL 

HOLLOW, OKLA.; AND JERRY STANDING-WATER, CHEROKEE 

REPRESENTATIVE, SAUNA, OKLA. ; COMPRISING A PANEL 

Mr. Standingwater. Senator Kennedy and Senator Fannin. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you identify yourself? 

Mr. Standingwater. Jerry Standingwater. 

Senator L ennedy of New York. What is your position ? 

Mr. Standingwater. I am representing the Cherokee Indians 
around the Salina community. 

Senator Ke nn ed y of New York. For whom do you work? 

Mr. Standingwater. Pardon? 

Senator Kennedy of New York. For whom do you work ? 

Mr. Standingwater. I work for the Cherokee Nation. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How long have you been working 
for them ? 

Mr. Standingwater. Since the 22d of last March. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What did you do prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Standingwater. I was disabled with arthritis. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you identify yourself? 

Mr. Manus. I am Jerry Manus. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Whom do you work for? 

Mr. Mantjs. For the Cherokee Nation as a representative. We have 
been there for a year now. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. What were you doing prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Manus. I was employed in the city public schools, and am now 
self-employed in a service station. 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. How long were you in the city 
public schools ? 

Mr. Manus. Approximately 2 years. . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What did you do prior to that ? 

Mr. Manus. I was in Massachusetts. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What were you doing there? 

Mr. Manus. Beg your pardon ? . . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What were you doing m Massa- 
chusGtts ^ 

Mr. M1anus. Working for Raytheon Electronics in Andover, Mass. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you identify yourself ? 

Mr. McLain. I am Jackson McLain. I represent the Indian com- 
munity of Bull Hollow. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How long have you represented 
them ? 

Mr. McLain. Since November. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you proceed? Do you have a 
statement ? 

Mr. Manus. Yes, sir, I have. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you like to read it. 

Mr. Manus. We have listed here approximately five problems that 
we would like to bring out at this time. To begin with, No. 1 is the need 
for small schools to be closed because of inadequate maintenance of 
buildings and school grounds. Also, we would like to see them closed 
because the larger schools have more to offer in the classrooms. And by 
this we mean they have more teacher time. 

No. 2, the schools also need more vocational training in such things 
as carpentry, welding, and agriculture. We have some of these or a 
small part of the above mentioned things now, but we need more, for 
the number of Indian children in public schools is ever increasing. 
I might also add at this time that only in some senior high schools do 
we have these vocations added to the curriculum, and in the school 
area of the Indians I represent, we have one teacher who teaches 
carpentry to only 38 students. We in that area would like to see 

more vocational teachers added to their staff. 

We have two agricultural teachers in our system there at Stilwell. 
Now, they will take approximately 60 students between the two teach- 
ers. We have a welding shop, but we don’t have any welding teacher 
other than the two agricultural teachers. So we have to split this up ; 
and this is one of our needs. 

We would like to see more Indian coordinators in the public schools. 
By this we mean Indian counselors for the Indian children. At the 
present time, again, we only have two to take care of approximately 
four counties, and we feel that if we had more Indian counselors in 
these public schools, our dropout rate would be less because, as brought 
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out before, of the language barrier. An Indian counselor could oome 
to this student in the school and have access to the records ox t e 
student and see the grade level that he is in, that he is falling below, 
and have a talk with this gentleman and possibly picK up his grade. 
It has worked out before with Mr. Tommy Ray Morton, who is our 
Indian coordinator for our area. It has been proven that it works out 

satisfactorily. _ . 

The fourth problem that we have is we also need some more summer 
activity funds for the Indian children who live in rural areas who 
have no access to the summer program being offered at our public 
schools in the cities or in the towns. And at the present time I woul 
also like to add that we have in process a summer ball park or a base- 
ball park that is being built and in the rural areas approximately 16 
to 14 miles from the city ; and this will solve part of our problems of 

finding activities creating interest. . , 

And the fifth thing we would like to add on here is our lunch pro- 
gram. The Indian children who attend the Stilwell school r^eive 16 fa 
cents a day for each child to feed them. W e feel that the cost of living 
is going up, and the cost of groceries is getting higher. We would like 
to see that raised ; possibly even a 4-cent raise would give us enough 
money to provide food for them adequately. 

These are some of the questions that we have listed. These are the 
five we have come up with while meeting together. 

Now, we have a statement here that I would like to read to you. 
Now that we have told of a few problems that are before us, we ^vo 
like to say that we are trying to do something about them. By this, we 
mean that we have started to organize the Indians by communities so 
we can present these problems to them. I would like also to say at this 
time that we have good Indian participation among our people, they 
will and can solve some of these problems that we have listed above, 
by meeting together and using the office of Mr. Ralph Keen, who is 
the Cherokee tribal business manager and our main communication 
between the Chief, Mr. Keeler, and his people. In the past we only had 
the BIA to depend on for our communication, and now we have 
Mr. Keen, who has his office and his records open to any one of these 
communities which has a duly elected representative, and come and 
examine his records at any time and go back and tell our people in 
our area what we are doing with the tribal money. 

Since we have organized, we would like to point out some of the 
things that have been accomplished by our organization.. We have in 
Adair County the oldest of the communities to be organized, and we 
would like to show what we can do, or what we have done for the 
Cherokee Nation. We have, for one thing, paved some rural roads, 
which used to be a problem for school buses and the children who lived 
in these rural areas and had to get back and forth between schwas. We 
have established a 2-days- a-week clinic for our people m the Stilwell 
area. This will lighten the load on the hospital at Tahlequah. In times 
past, children of school age who were attending school had to leave 
school for 1 day, which enabled them to attend a school at Tahlequah 
for 4 days. And we have had this clinic in operation now, and for 2 
(lays a week they can come for immediate medical attention. W6 have 
a dentist who comes here, and this will cut his day from 1 full day 
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to half a day, so we feel that over a period of time 4% days is better 

We also have started an arts and crafts center for our older people. 
This is for the older members who wish to do something constructive 

in our community. , . 

Now we take the problems of our dropouts. As it has been brougnt 
out, in the past we have dropped out between the 9th and 10th grades 
in Adair County. Now, we are going to offer adult classes through 
these community centers set up by our chief and by our business man- 
ager and by the people who live in these commimities. We are S 01 pg 
to set up adult classes so we can provide enough interest m our adults 
to make them understand that we must have an education to live 

in a modern world, or the world in which we now live. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How much money are you going 

to allocate for that ? , ... 

Mr. Manus. This will be decided by the community, and we will 
have to find out how much we will need, and we will see our tribal of- 
fice for this, and if there are funds available, we will contact them, and 
this is not only, I might add, for just this small group, but for several 
groups in our area who will participate in this. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Have you set any money aside for 
it up to the present moment ? ... 

Mr. Manus. No. We are not a profitmaking organization. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. There was testimony earlier by 
a number of individuals regarding opposition to some of the efforts 
which were made in the field of education, surreys which were being 
made to determine whether the deficiencies existed in the educational 
system. Do you know of anyone who would be opposed to what had 
been done in trying to obtain this information ? 

Mr. Manus. No, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You do not? 

Mr. Manus. I do not. . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Are you surprised to hear 

Mr. Manus. Yes, sir, I was ; I really was. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Had you ever heard it before . 

Mr. Manus. We have heard rumors, but never really coming face 
to face with these problems. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Have you heard of any of these 
people being called Communists because they were trying to 

Mr. Manus. Yes. This is a different term used. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Different than what? 

Mr. Manus. Yes, different than— see, to fully understand this prob- 
lem, to call somebody a Communist is easy to say, but to actually 
get the facts behind it is something else. We don’t feel 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I don’t think you should be calling 
anyone a Communist, though, should you ? 

Mr. Manus. Right. We didn’t call anybody a Communist. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you know anybody who did 
call anyone a Communist? 

Mr. Manus. No, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Never heard that? 

Mr. Manus. No, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Then we will pass on. 

54 . 
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Mr. Manus. And in conclusion to this, we have covered but a small 
part of the problems which confront us. In closing I would like to say 
that we wanted to point out that we are trying as a tribe to solve our 
problems, and that the feeling of everyone we have contacted in 
our areas is one of being proud of our heritage and wanting to 
do something about it. Rather than depending on others to come and 
do it for us, we would like to solve our problems ourselves. I would 
like to see more Indian heritage taught in our schools This is some- 
thing that we are getting away from. And, after all, in closing 1 
should say that Oklahoma means Home of the Red Man, and we 
would like to bring this out in our schools. And that is all I have 

prepared, gentlemen. ^ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That’s fine. Do you have a state- 
ment? We are running a little bit behind, because we have 1 hour 
and 10 minutes now for four more witnesses. If you have any further 
information, you can put it in the record. 

Senator Fannin. I just want to ask one question. Wlien you say 
“small schools closed,” are you talking about grade schools or high 
schools ? 

Mr. Manus. Yes. 

Senator Fannin. Grade schools ? . 

Mr. Manus. Yes. And I speak in our area through our Indian 
coordinator, as I say, Mr. Tom Ray Morton. He and I discussed this 
problem with small schools. Now, there are rural schools which are 
approximately 15 to 20 miles away from the larger schools. Now, the 
State has cut out the small schools. 

Senator Fannin. I can understand when you are talking about 
vocational schools, where you would not want to ha r e just these one 
room schools, but when you get into distances, I was concerned about 

your desire to close small schools. , , „ 

Mr Manus. We feel that the larger schools have more to oiler. 
Senator Fannin. I realize that, too. Would it take away the oppor- 
tunity of some of the children to get to school ? 

Mr. Manus. Oh, no. „ , , « 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many small schools are there ? 
Mr. Manus. At the present moment, there are very tew. I dont 
know the exact number, but they have been closing for the last year 
in Adair County ; for the last several years they have been closing 

down one by one and consolidating. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you know how many children 
there are in the small schools ? 

Mr. Manus. Yes. They will run from anywhere from b to 20. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. I mean altogether ? 

Mr. Manus. I have no idea. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you know what the unem- 
ployment rate among the Indians is in Adair County? 

Mr. Manus. I would venture to say it was 80 percent. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. 80 percent? , 

Mr. Manus. Yes. And I would like to say at this time, also, that 
we would wish ct some time at a future date, if not immediately, to 
get the investigating committee to come to Adair County. T his is some- 
thing that we have talked about last Friday, and we feel that the 
people in Adair County we contacted feel that the people who are on 
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this committee have bypassed Adair County, and we have never 
received any committee or anything at all, and we feel that we are actu- 
ally the heart of the Cherokee Nation in northeast Oklahoma. 

Mr. Standingwater. Senator Kennedy, I would like to also say 
that Mayes County has been bypassed by a long shot on all or this. 1 
would like to say that right now we need remodelmg in our high 
school building there in Salina. 

.Senator Kennedy of New York. We would like to go everywhere. 
We would like to go to every State and every county that has an Indian 
in it, but that, of course, is impossible, so we are doing the best we can. 
There is another committee ox Congress that has primary jurisdiction 
over Indian affairs, and I would hope that they would inquire into 
some of these matters which are very, very serious, but we are doing the 
best we can to try to get around the country as much as possible. Uur 
jurisdiction is a national one, and so we are trying to establish the facts 
as best we can in each one of these States. We would like to go to other 
places as well, but unfortunately our time is limited But, I gather 
some of these other surveys were made in eastern Oklahoma regarding 
Indian affairs and some of them were not greeted with open arms, so 
I suppose that must be discouraging to some people. Thank you very 

Mrs. Iola Hayden, executive director, Oklahomans for Indian 



Opportunity. 

A Voice. I would like to submit a document. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you have something? 

A Voice. We have two young people from Jones Academy who 
would like to give some of the positive things that are happening 

Senator Ken nedy of New York. We have witnesses that are sched- 
uled. In any case, I would be glad to keep the record open for 3 
weeks, and anybody that has any statement that they want to submit, 
we will include it in the record. 

I am delighted to see you. 

Mrs. Hayden. Thank you. . . TT . , . , . . 

Senator Kennedy of New Ycrk. This is Mrs. Hayden, .and this is 
the organization which was stimulated by the interest of Mrs. Harris 
who has been concerned about Indian Affairs and the welfare of the 
Indians and education and training of the Indians. I know how much 
she has done and the effect she and her husband have had here m Okla- 
homa, but also the tremendous effect that they have had around the 
rest of the country. I know the fine work that you have done, and I 
want to congratulate you, and I know Senator Fannin in the begin- 
ning made a statement about the importance of Senator Harris par- 
ticipation, so we are delighted to have you. 



STATEMENT OF MRS. IOLA HAYDEN, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMANS 

FOR INDIAN OPPORTUNITY 



Mrs. Hayden. I appreciate the opportunity to be able to testify, as 
I have noticed I am the only “wild Indian” who has testified among our 
“civilized” friends. I will not pretend to speak for all Indians, but I do 
represent OIO, an organization for Indians in Oklahoma,' and we do 
know the education situation and feel quite strongly that we can offer 
some suggestions and some alternatives. 
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local level with few or no strings attached. I have already described 
very brefly the results of this policy in just two areas, that of school 
lunch programs and transportation of school students. I would^sug- 
gest that if this subcommittee wants to get a clearer picture or the 
general situation it should send a competent, factfinding team to look 
at all aspects of the problem. Si’ ice Oklahoma does have the second 
largest Indian population in the country, and no reservations, it con- 
stitutes a somewhat unique and important aspect of education P ro “ 
lems of the American Indian. In the meantime, however, I would 
like to briefly share with you some of the implications of Federal 
funding with few or no strings attached in terms of quality of educa- 
tion for Indian students. .. . . . TT , . . 

Here are how some instances are described m this State. A Headstart 
program project director refused to hire teacher aides because, there 
isn’t anyone qualified around here and besides if one would get the 
job, the others in the neighborhood would be jealous. A school prin- 
cipal proudly states that he has an Indian committee determining 
eligibility for free school lunches and “they’re” harder on the In- 
dians than he is. Free lunches and other assistance should not be 
“hard” to get for anyone in need. A more sympathetic and humane 
attitude is needed for the already rejected individual. . 

Let me make it quite clear at this point that not all or even a majority 
of school personnel are guilty of such practices. It seems clear to me, 
however, mat more quality controls are necessary in order to prevent 
situations such as those just described from occurring. Perhaps a more 
specific illustration will more clearly illuminate my concern. Itecently 
a bilingual education bill was passed in Washington, D.L. section 
705 (a) of this bill states : 

A grant under this title may be made to a local educational agency or agen- 
cies, or to an institution of higher education applying jointly with a local edu- 
cation agency, upon application to the commissioner at such time or times in 
such manner in containing or accompanied by such information as the com- 
missioner deems necessary. 

Recently at an education conference sponsored by OIO, an eastern 
Oklahoma public school administrator expressed grave concern for 
the future of America in response to the suggestion that perhaps 
English should be taught as a foreign language in certain sections ot 
eastern Oklahoma. In spite of the fact that this gentleman’s area is 
probably the largest non-English and/or bilingual speech ai ias m 
the State, he blindly insisted that only “American” be taught in 
schools. Some of us Indians might want to raise an argument as to 
just exactly which language that would be. The utility or validity of 
a bilingual approach in the education of minority groups, of people 
who speak a language other than that of the dominant group, should, 
even m the United States, be a dead issue. Unfortunately, in those 
areas where such teaching is most needed, it is often rejected. 

Within the past few months a school principal refused to accept 
books about Indians which our organization distributes^ apparently 
on the grounds that they were subversive. Some of the title of these 
apparently subversive books are: “The Osages, The Oherokees, 

“The Kiowas,” and “The Seminoles.” . . . 

Some of the information on educational problems, particularly 
linguistic problems, as I am sure this subcommittee is well aware, and 
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that this subcommittee has received, has been obtained from social 
scientists and foundation projects which are regarded by many local 
people, educators among them, in all probability, as being somewhat 
subversive — which usually means to them any change in status quo. 

In light of the above very brief description, we feel that if educa- 
tional problems of American Indians are going to be successfully 
resolved there is going to have to be carefully drawn legislation 
to eliminate practices such as those described above; and to avoid the 
situation of State and local education authorities preventing the 
implementation of Federal legislation such as the Bilingual Education 
^ct 

In addition, we feel that Federal funding agencies should build 
in a consumer -oriented component whose duties and responsibilities 
would be explained to all related State and local agencies and to the 

general public. . . . . 

Neither of these suggestions is particularly new or radical. As JJaniel 

Moynihan, among others, has stated : 



Driver licensing, traffic laws, emergency medical services, driver training, 
all these previously exclusive State concerns fell under Federal control. It was 
surely the largest single transfer of authority from the State to the Federal level 
of this generation, indeed one of the largest in Americn history 



We feel, and we hope this subcommittee feels, that we have had 
enough demonstration schools, educational studies, research project, 
etc., to provide us with enough general information to greatly improve 
the education of American Indian students. The central question to 
us is if the Federal Government is going to assume the responsibility 
of seeing that what we already know is competently implemented. 

The second suggestion about utilizing consumer-oriented personnel 
is, of course, in wide use by various business concerns and govern- 
mental agencies although perhaps not quite so openly as suggested 
liGr6 

W'e also feel that the Federal Government through this subcom- 
mittee, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the other governmental 
agencies, could encourage book companies to produce textbooks a 
little less slanted in favor of the white eyes and perhaps a little more 
historically accurate. They should also be encouraged to provide 

current literature on Ame mean Indians. . 

We feel that those teachers who are teaching in schools with sub- 
stantial numbers of Indian students should receive special training in 
regard to the behavior patterns of the people they will be teaching. 
We further feel that federally funded programs should require 
mechanisms to be established where prejudicial treatment of students 
would result in public hearings, and if proven, make provisions for 
such staff to reassigned to other schools. In other words we went a 
reversal ; for a change we would like to have the best teachers. Vv e 
would also like to see the scholarship program for Indian students 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs be expanded to meet the demand. 
As far as we know, there is no valid information concerning the 
number of qualified and eligible Indian students for the available 
scholarships. The Bureau openly admits, however, that the number of 
scholarships has never kept up with the demand. Surely this society s 
experience with the GI bill, in terms of economic benefits alone makes 
the expansion of the scholarship program, both in terms of numbers 
and reduction of restrictions, mandatory. „ , 

Also, we would like to ask for some assistance from the subcom- 
mittee in obtaining various materials relating to Indians in order that 
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they could be utilized for various educational purposes. There have 
been a small number of television productions dealing "with Indiajis 
which incredibly to some of us, has treated Indians sympathetically. 
One of our staff members naively assumed tnat since the three major 
networks were utilizing public property, we as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion could obtain these films for educational purposes. We were 
informed by one network that they kept no history of such films, 
another network informed us in response to a specific request that no 
prints were available for preview, but if we wanted to purchase the 
film, sight unseen, we were free to do so. The third network cited ..ogal 
difficulties in releasing some of the films, but they would let us know 
when they got the problem worked out. That was m October 19b7. W e 
feel that such behavior on the part of the three major networks is 
slightly incredible and suggests that this subcommittee could greatly 
serve the public interest if they could persuade the networks to catalog 
their materials on Indians and make them available to educational 

and nonprofit organizations on a loan basis. in 

Finally, I would like to say to this subcommittee, Indian people all 
over this country are waiting to see what the Great White Father is 
going to do about improving the education of the American Indian. 
Our ancestors waited before us. I would suggest that it is the respon- 
sibility of this subcommittee to educate its Members in Congress and 
the general public. That the present situation is an economic liability 
which this society, Indians and non-Indians, can no longer afford. I 
would further suggest that there are rather large numbers of people in 
other countries, the majority being nonwhite, who are quietly Ob- 
serving American Indians— among the other minority groups— to see 
how they fare in a democratic society. We are all waiting. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Very good. This has indicated quite 
clearly why your organization is so effective, and how you accomplish 
so much in such a short period of time. It shows great dedication and 
great compassion for the understanding of the problem. We are very 
orateful. 

Senator Fannin. I think that we all agree that there is a great 
deal to be done. Don’t you agree that this must be done together . In 
other words, working together, that it’s not going to be done by 
Government: it’s going to oe done by the people, local, State, r 1 ederai . 

Mrs. Hayden. Right. 

Senator Fannin. A coordinated program? 

Mrs. Hayden. This is why we think that. Indian people should be on 
the school boards; and many times it’s not going to be accomplished, 
you know, through elections, because most Indian people in these par- 
ticular areas are not middle class, and your problem-solving tech- 
niques are middle-class concepts; and we are trying to teach them 
problem-solving techniques, but they haven’t learned them yet 5 so 
this is why we have to* say we must have representation on various 
boards of directors, and this is where the subcommittee can help with 
suggestions as far as making it mandatory in some areas. 

Senator Fannin. Yes; I agree. The motivation must come from the 
Indian people, in addition to the work that is being done t >7 any com- 
mittee or any gro up. 

Mrs. Hayden. Right . , 

Senator Fannin. So we must hope that we all have an understand- 
ing, that it’s a coordinated effort which will accomplish the objectives 
which we have. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. Let me just say I am appalled 
that you bring up once the fact you made an effort to try to utilize 
some of these books with the various tribes and were turned down be- 
cause of the charge >f their being subversive or being Communist. It 
seems to me that there are obviously changes which have to be made, 
and these are the most fundamental kinds of changes, the kinds ox 
changes which i./ e beAn made in other sections of the United states, 
and they are overdue here as they are overdue elsewhere as well. I am 
not criticizing any particular section, because it’s a nationalproblem ; 
but what you are trying to do is obviously what needs to be done all 
across the country. I am appalled that people would use those terms of 
great unpleasantness, to say the least, in describing the actions and 
activities of you and others. 

Mrs. Hayden. It really doesn’t make too much difference. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. If we could just remove that aspect 
of it, say, the people who are trying to bring about changee— -I don t 
think there is anything, for instance, that you said that senator 
Fannin would disagree with or that I would disagree with 
Mrs. Hayden. They are not radical at all. ... 

Senator Kennedy of New York (continuing). That says either one 
of us are members c ' subversive organizations, but are Members o 
the U.S. Senate. This kind of change has to take place, because the 
educational system is obviously unsatisfactory and all we have to 
do is look at the children in tne schools — and I can see it s unsatis- 
factory. One only looks at the fact that the unemployment rate, as 
somebody described it, is 8 u percent, to know that it s unsatisfactory, 
look at the history of the Cherokees to know that we could do much bet- 
ter and that the Indians could do far better, and it’s really important 
and a great reflection on all of us who had any responsibility in this 
field that we haven’t done better. It’s a grave reflection. As you said 
at the end of your statement, it’s about time this is not considered ]ust 
an Indian problem. This is a white man’s problem, because we haven’t 
done what we should have done. And I think that your organization, 
the effort that you are making and the effort that some of these other 
gentlemen are making, are trying to awaken our consciences as to what 
needs to be done in this country and what needs to be done in Oklahoma 
and what needs to be done to try to remedy a very, very, bad situation 
and a grave, grave injustice to many of our citizens, and to try to bring 
some changes which should be welcomed by the authorities and by the 
power structure. However one might describe it, the changes should be 
welcomed, because it’s unsatisfactory at the moment. Changes should be 
welcomed and certainly not opposed on the basis of a person being a 
Communist because he wants to read a book about Indians. You know, 
somebody said every time you have a fight between the Indians and the 
white man, if the white man wins it’s a victory and if the Indian wins 
it's a massacre. I remember that President Kennedy was made an hon- 
orary Indian on one occasion, and then he said from now on as he 
looked at television, he was going to cheer for the other side. I think 
we should start cheering a 1 itfle bit for the other side. 

Mrs. Hayden. I would like to submit for the record a copy of our 

1967 annual report. . . ... , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. We will accept it and it wilJ be 

printed in the record. 

(The publication referred to follows :) 
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Mrs. lola Taylor assumed the responsibilities 
of OlO director in September . 1966. She 
heads a staff of 14 employees and 17 
VISTA Volunteers. 



Oklahoman* for Indian Opportunity 
has just completed its first year of opera- 
tion Work during the year falls into 
three general categories; problem iden- 
tification. staff training, and problem 
solving. 

OlO was organized as a non-profit 
educational corporation in keeping with 
a resolution pas ed at a day-long con- 
ference of Indians and non-Indians inter- 
ested in "doing something" about the 
Indian situation. This was August 1965. 
The first money for the operation of 
OIO came from a consortium at the 
University of Utah. In July. 1966 fund- 
ing for an entire year’s activities was 
received in a training grant from the 
Office of Training & Technical Assistance. 
Community Action Program, Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Problem identification was necessary to 
receive OEO funding and plan effective 
programs. The facts were and are not 
pleasant. For example, the Indian dies 
at 43. 20 years before the non-Indian. 
He lives on $30 a week, while the Negro 
in Watts earns $64. The average number 
of school years completed is 8.8 for the 
Indian; it is 1 1.2 for the non-Indian. Un- 
employment runs from 40 to 75 percent, 
depending upon the locale. Participation 
in local community programs is low and 
in many places non-existent. Attitudes of 
Indians and non-Indians alike have con- 
tributed to many Indians not becoming 
productive members of society. OIO pro- 
grams have been designed to work with 
these problems. 

Harold Cameron assumed the respon- 
sibilities of director in May, 1966. He 
began the task of hiring a staff and 
project Initiation. However, in Septem- 
ber. 1966, ill health brought about his 



resignation \t that time I was assistant 
director, and the Board of Directors felt 
my assuming the responsibilities of the 
director woulu moke for a smooth transi- 
tion in the pri^ram. 

Wc proceeded immediately in filling staff 
positions. The full staff consists of the 
(lowing positions: director, field coordi- 
nator for community development, field 
coordinator for work orientation, youth 
coordinator,' assistant youth coordinator. 

2 referral center directors, 6 assistant 
field coordinators and 2 secretaries. The 
referral center directors and the assistant 
field coordinators are Indian people and 
live in the areas they serve. Staff offices 
arc at the University of Oklahoma. 
Norman. 

Staff training has been a major func- 
tion of the past year. We have used 
consultants from various fields to provide 
orientation for all phases of community 
work. Our three areas of major con- 
centration have bee.t communi'y devel- 
opment. work orientation and youth activ- 
ities. During the fall of 1966, much of 
our effort was centered on generating inter- 
est and enthusiasm for participation in 
OIO and the “learn by doing, do it your- 
self” approach. Working relationships 
were established with existing agencies 
and programs. 

We are pleased with the cooperation 
we have received from the agencies work- 
ing with Indians. The State Employment 
Service has assigned a full-time coordi- 
nator of Indian descent to recruit for 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and to 
search out joh vacancies and contact 
qualified Indians for these positions. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has established 
Employment Assistance Offices in Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City in full cooperation 
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Training sessions were held each month for OIO staff members and VISTA Volunteers. Session - featured round table discussions of problems 
and techniques used in field work. Meetings took place at the Oklahoma Center for Continuing Education. 



with OIO referral centers in these cities. 

The Public Health Service has agreed 
to establish clinics in Hulbert. Cache, and 
other areas to improve services. Much of 
the improvement has come about through 
the selection of hospital advisory com- 
mittees, composed of local Indian people 
who were identified through the efforts 
of the part-time field coordinators from 
OIO. Out-patient facilities are proposed 
for Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Residence, 
blood quantum, income and marriage 
requirements have beer modified to 
expand eligibility for medical services. 

OIO youfh program workers believe 
real progress has been made with local 
school boards and school perronnel in 
their awareness of. the need to extend 
opportunities for participation and lead- 
ership to Indian youth. Community 
Action Agencies have become more aware 
of the problems which Indians face, and 
have worked extensively with our assis- 
tant field coordinators to involve Indians 
in CAP programs. 



The challenge of OIO has gone beyond 
the boundaries of one organization. Our 
dail; contacts convince us that new 
awrrencss and understanding of the Indian 
is replacing old stereotypes and attilt ^es 
held by non -Indians. Indian are bccom- 
irg involved in community programs and 
in finding solutions by developing deci- 
sion-making abilities. OIO believes the 
problems we work with are human prob- 
lems. This past year has been a begin- 
ning. We anticipate expansion of our 
programs and services to reach more 
Indians and non-Indians alike. There is 
no yardstick for measuring the progress 
of human development. OIO's goal will 
continue to be working with human prob- 
lems with new and innovative approaches. 



Director (J 

Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity 
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Community 
GDevelopmen t 

The OIO community development pro- 
gram was designed to develop leadership 
among Indians for identification and solu- 
tion of local problems. Seven areas of 
Oklahoma were identified and selected 
for project concentration. The field co- 
ordinator in charge of community 
development and six assistant field co- 
ordinators have served these areas in 
establishing local organization and pro- 
viding referral service for individual 
problems. Assistant field coordinators live 
in the areas in which they serve. 

A community council has been estab- 
lished in each of the seven areas, with a 
total membership of 63 Indians and non- 
Indians. Twenty-eight area meetings were 
held to explain the goals of Oklahomans 
for I idian Opportunity and to formulate 
plans for the specific areas. 

Two general community involvement 
meetings have been held in each area for 
the purpose of identifying local problems 
and planning solutions. A total of 830 
Indians was involved in these initial 
meetings. In addition, the assistant field 
coordinators have worked with civic 
groups and other interested organizations 
in teUing the story of OIO. 

Each assistant field coordinator has 
been provided with a tape recorder for 
compiling information, referral data and 
progress reports, submitted each month 
to the supervising field coordinator. Eval- 
uation and future planning arc based on 
these reports. Charts on this page indicate 
location of assistant field coordinators, 
total number of referrals, and subject of 
referrals. 

In an effort to further the impact that 
OIO has had on the Indians of Oklahoma, 
the services of 17 VISTA Volunteers 
were secured for work in the seven target 
areas of community development. These 
Volunteers were under the supervision of 
the assistant field coordinator in their 

In the ldabel area a child day-care 
center has been established for 20 chil- 
dren. In addition, a summer recreation 
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program for out-of-school youth, a pro- 
gram of training for secretarial schools, 
and an adult education tutoring program 
have been established in conjunction with 



the local CAP agency. 

The Canton and Ponca City VISTA 
Volunteers have developed a tutoring 
program and a youth recreation program. 

In t\ie Cache area, a sanitation pro- 
gram has been organized, a community 
clean-up was held and some tutorial help 
was provided through the cooperation of 
the local school system. The VISTA Vol- 
unteer in the Anadarko area has worked 
in conjunction with the local CAP agency 
in providing referral service and acting 
as a linking agent between local Indian 
citizens and CAP programs. 

Through the month of April, observa- 
tion reports of the field coordinator esti- 
mated that VISTA Volunteers had con- 
tacted and worked with 12,024 Indians 
in their respective areas. 




Rev. Scott Breed, left, assistant field coordi- 
nator for OIO. talks with a resident of the 
Tahlequah area . Assistant field coordinators 
personally contact local citizens to determine 
.L- nmmAm nf a soecific family or community. 




Devetopment .program and under the supervision of the 
assistant field coordinator in their area. 
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The number of individuals reached 
by. OID has incn^ucd each, month. 
Wftures are Kistfl- on observation 
reports u( the Field Onudinator . 
monthly report 1 *, it om-.issistiini 
f.eUi omnium tor* and tndtvtilu.il 
referral sheets- r 



OIO assistant field coord miitois at^ 
located in mx areas, of high Indian 
jx*puf.it evil.* VISTA Volunteers ure 
m these areas under the super- 
viMi*n>i&f the assistant field coi.rdi- 
'nalcr. Located in Norman, the 
Field C«>ordinatoi for Community.. 

Obselopment supervises the nssis- 

l.'.nt field civiidinators and VIST*A- 
Volunteers. 
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eYoutR 
Activities 




TZZZZTi***, “ Z 7^Z speaker ~r ,h' firs, Sm~U. Y~* Cogence. Over 1000 In*, an an* non.,n*,an young paapU 
attended the day-long conference on the University of Oklahoma campus . 
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Mrs. Fred R- Harris, president of 0/0, 
presents one of the essay contest awards at 
the noon luncheon for the Statewide Youth 
Conference . OIO presented awards to f 2 
contest winners . 



The OIO youth program has concen- 
trated on providing organization and 
leadership opportunities for Indian young 
people in grades 7-12. Sixty target schools 
were selected on the basis of Indian en- 
rollment. The youth coordinator and as- 
sistant youth coordinators contacted an 
average of three administrators per school 
to explain proposed OIO programs and 
seek their cooperation with the youth pro- 
gram. 

As an introduction to the OIO youth 
program, six area conferences were held 
with representatives from ail 60 target 
schools, Over 1700 students participated. 
An additional 300 students acted as 
leaders and aides for the meetings. OIO 
goals and plans were explained and dis- 
cussion groups dealt with a scries of prob- 
lems relevant to young people. The total 
number of training hours for these meet- 
ings was 12.400. 

After the initial area meetings, the 
youth coordinator and assistants began 
the task of establishing local organization. 
The concept of the youth council was de- 
vclpcd to provide a permanent function- 
ing body in the community with which 
students might identify. 

During the first year, 34 councils have 
begun operation with 155 students serv- 
ing as council representatives. The first 
function of these councils was the prep- 
aration of an assembly program to present 
in their respective schools. To date, 24 
schools have had assembly programs in- 
volving a total of 350 students. 

To prepare Indian young people for 
leadership responsibility, training pro- 
grams have been conducted for approxi- 
mately 650 students. One-day workshops 
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have been held for each of the 34 youth 
councils. College students representing 
12 state institutions have been trained for 
youth conference leadership, and 135 high 
school students were trained as aides for 
Indian Achievement Week and the State- 
wide Youth Conference. The estimated 
number of training hours involved was 
6090. 

The youth program sponsored a state- 
wide essay contest with a subject of 4, My 
Responsibility to My Community.” Two 
hundred fifty-three entrants competed for 
six Indian and six non-Indian awards. A 
plaque and $25.00 check were presented 
to each winner at the Statewide Youth 
Conference. 

OIO participated with the Oklahoma 
Arts and Humanities Council and the 
Center for Arts of Indian America in a 
statewide talent search. Applications were 
distributed to students interesed in schol- 
arships in the fine arts. OIO and the Okla- 
homa Arts & Humanities Council are 
working to secure information and schol- 
arship money for these students. 

The Statewide Youth Conference held 
March 14 was the climax to the year’s 
activities. Over 1000 students came to the 
University of Oklahoma for the day-long 
conference highlighted by the appearance 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy as the 
main speaker. An awards luncheon recog- 
nizing essay winner and youth council 
members was followed by an afternoon of 
discussion groups. The conference drew 
representatives from forty schools with 
60 students acting as leaders and aides. 
The total number of training hours was 
5160. 
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Orientation 

In response to the problem of high un- 
employment among Indian young people, 
OIO designed its work orientation pro- 
gram to combine on-the-job training with 
extensive adjustment counseling for the 
joh trainee. 

OIO opened its first work orientation 
project in Anadarko. The field coordi- 
nator in charge of work orientation con* 
tacted 33 employers in locating jobs for 
the 20 trainees. 

The first week of the 13-week program 
was devoted to introductory training in 
such subjects as finances, budgeting, em- 
ployer-employee relations, dress and 
grooming. During the 1 2 weeks of on-thc- 
joh training OIO paid 75 cents of tne 
trainee’s hourly wage plus providing three 
hours each week of additional counsel and 
aid with orientation and adjustment. Six 
consultants provided 1320 training hours 
for participants. 

Programs in action include 15 trainees 
in Shawnee with 12 consultants, and 40 
trainees in Tulsa with 15 consultants. In 
Tulsa a steering committee composed of 
four employers and one attorney have 
been instrumental in employer-trainee 
contacts. 

The OIO field coordinator matches 
workers’ interests with job availabilities. 
Trainees have worked as clerks, hair- 
dressers, welders, plumbers, nn d in many 
other occupations. At the end of the 13* 
week training period, the employer has 
the opportunity to hire a worker who has 
been trained under his supervision. Should 
the trainee prove unsatisfactory, the em- 
ployer is under no obligation to continue 
his services. 

Response from employers and trainees 
has been favorable, indicating desirability 
of expanded activities for the coming 
year. 





OIO's work orientation program allows the worker to gain on-the-jot skills while receh 'ng 
personal counstHr.g designed r o aid adjustment to the work situation . 
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Centers 

During the 19** operating year, urban 
referral centers have been established in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. The purpose 
of the referral service is to accuaint 
Indian residents of the Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa areas with the various social, 
health and employment services available 
to them. The centers were co-sponsored 
by the Oklahoma City and Tulsa Com- 
munity Relations Commissions* and each 
center has been staffed by a referral di- 
rector who is a part-time employee of 
OIO. The offices have served as clearing 
houses for nformation about needs of 
and resources for Indians. The Tulsa 
center,, beginning operation in October, 
reported a total of 945 referrals through 
April. The Oklahoma City center, open- 
ing in November, reported 874 referrals 
through April. The numerical breakdown 
and subject of these referrals are outlined 
in charts on this page. 




Mrs. Jean F.dwards, Oklahoma City referral center director , records information Iron, two 
young men seeking employment. 




Subject 

of c Sgfer ra ls 




Employment 



primary sub- 



ject of referrals. TSu* percent <»<;•> 
unemployment ;it»l un doienip ;<.%'• 
rnept !ncreri\ed for urb.io f 



computed to nival. 
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Project 

'Peace 

Pipe 



Protect Peace Pipe ha* been developed 
by OlO •« a pic-(raimuf profram for 
Indian* who wish to become Peace Corps 
Volunteer* in Latin America. The project 
n aimed at providing extra preparation 
lor Indwn* interested in working with 
other Indians through the Pcsuae Corps 
Recruitment was organized and spot*- 
wired by OlO. the Peace Corps and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. During March. 
April and May. the OlO Youth Director, 
acc o mpanied by a team of Peace Corps 
recruiters traveled in Oklahoma, Kansas. 
New Mexico and Arizona distributing in- 
formation and taking applications for the 






vary . Applicants had to be 1* years of 
age or older, an American Indian, and 
free of dependents under I*. From a 
total of 50 applicants thirty were selected 
to participate in the training program. 

The thirty trainee* will come to Nor- 
man. Oklahoma, for an OlO-sponsored 
instructional program which will run for 
live weeks beginning June 12. 19*7. 

Course work in Spanish, writing, public 
speaking, and other subjects will be aimed 
at preparing participant* for the Peace 
Corps training program. Project Peace 
Pipe trainees will enter Peace Corps 
training in the fall. Volunteer* completing 
Peace Corps training will be assigned to 
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Qeneral 

Activities 

During the week of Oct, 9-15. OlO 
sponsored Indian Achievement Week. 
Activities in local communities, television 
interviews and press conferences were a 
prelude to the Oct. 1 5 conference held on 
th University of Oklahoma campus. Over 
100 Indians and non-Indians participated 
in planning the event. 

John W. Gardner. Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare gave the principal 
address to a luncheon gathering of 750. 
Achievement awards were presented to 
six Indian and non- Indian adults, and two 
hundred dollar scholarships were pre- 
sented to an outstanding Indian boy and 
girl. 

Wewoka. Oklahoma, received the com- 
munity award for its involvement of In- 
dians in total community living. The an- 
nual business meeting and educational 
forums yielded a total of 5970 training 
hours for the conference. 

In order to keep some 2000 members, 
organizations and interested individuals 
informed of OIO activities, a monthly 
newsletter was distributed during 10 
months of the 19*6-67 funding period. 
Over 26.000 copies of brochures, mailers, 
and posters were distributed to explain 
functions and general programs of OIO. 

Sets of fiction and history books deal- 
ing with the heritage of the Indian were 
presented to 31 schools chosen on the 
basis of Indian population. A coloring 
book, depicting Indians of today in skilled 
and professional occupations, is L* final 
stages of development. The hook will be 
used in kindergartens, Head-Star’ pro- 
grams, and other pre-school situaiirms 

Regular training sessions are belJ each 
month for all OIO staff members. Train- 
ing centers around techniques for accom- 
plishing goals, community development 
project feasibility, and development of 
public relations. During the initial fund- 
ing period seventeen training days re- 
sulted in the use of 65 instructional 
personnel for a total of 2652 training 
hours. 




t ohn W Gardner. Secretary of Health. Education and 

o the first annual Indian Achievement Week conference- Held October 15. the conference 
lasted over 750 with the theme. *M New Day for Oklahoma Indians. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. Mr Keen you are the general busi- 
ness manager of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma; is that correct . 

Mr. Keen. Yes. „ _ , , , o 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you have a statement# 

Mr. Keen. Yes; I have. ^ ... , , , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Would you like to read it# 

STATEMENT OF ~R.AT.P H KEEN, GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER, 
CHEROKEE NATION OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr Keen. Mr. Chairman, Senator Fannin, we of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, being so painfully aware of the severe needs of our people, not 
only in the field of education but in all phases of social and economic 
development, are grateful that this subcommittee has chosen to hold 
hearings in an effort to shed some light on the subject and formulate 
plans for alleviating some of the needs of our people. 

We have hopes that, even after the controversy that has developed 
during the preparations for these hearings, worth wmio and mean 
ingful suggestions will be brought out at this hearing and ohat we car. 
proceed with the job at hand, namely, improving the educational sys- 
tems that our Indian people must rely on to teach their young so that 
they can grow and learn and become the masters of their own destiny. 

No doid>t during this hearing, and others to be held in other plac^ 
many specific examples of failures, both in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools and in public schools, will be brought to light. Some will be 
offered along with concrete suggestions on how to improve the situa 
tion. Others will be offered merely as gripes. Some unprovements will 
be offered by parents whose only hope is that their children wuJL be 
better equipped to cope with the problems of the future, while others 
will be made by professional researchers. Most of these professional 
researchers will truly have the best interest of the Indian people at 
heart, while others will be bent on gaming recognition for their work 
regardless of the effect that they may have on the future of Indian 

^Senator Kennedy of New York. Has that been done at all up to the 
present time ? There has been such research conducted ? 

Mr. Keen. Yes ; I believe that there has. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. By whom? , , 

Mr. Keen. By some of the groups that have been discussed here 
today. They operated under two or three different names; the Car- 
negie Cross Cultural Study . . . , ,, 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Is that the one that is run by the 

Carnegie F oundation ? 

I* FVF1 ~N Y ^9, 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And you say that they are bent on 
gaining recognition for their works regardless of the effect that they 
may have on the future of Indian education ? 

Mr. Keen. Yes ; I think so. __ . , , 

S enat or Kennedy of New York. Can I just ask you : What do they 

suggest that was adverse to Indian education ? 

Mr. Keen. Sir, it’s really not what they suggest, because we of the 
Cherokee Nation have never seen the> report. _ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What is it 
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Mr. Keen. It’s the maimer in which they operate and the other 
things that they do on the side in the guise of conducting some sort 
of a survey. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. For example ? 

Mr. Keen. It’s the people that they employ, the personal habits of 
the people that they employ, the manner in which they woik. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That is the Carnegie Foundation, 
of course, which is one of the most respected foundations ? 

Mr. Keen. Well, not the Carnegie Foundation. I am talking about 
as it affects us here locally in eastern Oklahoma, those people. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do they make any suggestions or 
recommendations with which you disagree ? 

Mr. Keen. Today is my first experience at hearing any suggestions 
they made. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What was that ? 

Mr. Keen. This is my first experience at hearing any concrete 
suggestion. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Had you ever read their report ? 

Mr. Keen. No. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Why was that? 

Mr. Keen. It had never been made available. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Did you ever try to obtain it ? 

Mr. Keen. No. Whom do you see? Do you go to Carnegie Foun- 
dation ? 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I suppose you can write. Can’t you 
write them ? 

Mr. Doublehead. It’s been published. It has been out. 

Mr. Keen. I have that report. 

Mr. Doublehead. The final will probably be out in another year or 
so. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Is there any disagreement that 
you have with this interim report ? 

Mr. Keen. No; I have no disagreement with that. I do have dis- 
agreement with the manner in which they work, with the people they 
hire, with the effect they have on the total community and with the fact 
that out of all of these so-called good, worthwhile educational research 
projects that are going on, they are all linked back to one university in 
the Midwest, not in this State. This is very repugnant to some of our 
people to know that one person in some distant State, without ever 
being here, can control the lives of our people. 

Senator Fannin. Mr. Keen, do you mean that they have been irre- 
sponsible in their reporting, or in the actions that have been taken ? 

Mr. Keen. General actions, sir. In their reporting, no one ever sees 
the report. We see certain newspapers that are being published. We see 
newspapers — we don’t understand all they say because they print them 
in Cherokee, and not very many people read Cherokee nowadays. We 
do see such things in the newspapers, in one of the latest editions, I 
believe it was the December edition, they poked fun at the travel 
operations to the extent that they had a small for sale ad in their paper, 
of one slightly used restaurant sign, cost $40,000. Now the sale is cheap, 
$5, which implies that we have m some way, shape or form misused 
$40,000 for a restaurant sign that now is no good to anyone. We have 
never spent a penny on a restaurant sign. 
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Senator Fannin. You say they have been misrepresenting the facts . 
Mr. Keen. Yes; this is true. _ 

Senator Fannin. And you are going to bring that out m your 

testimony? ... 

Mr. Kee n. No, sir ; I am not. X am going to bring out m my testimony 
some suggestions on how to improve Indian education. 

Senator Fannin. Fine. . 

Mr. Keen. We are confident that this subcommittee will be dis- 
creet, and that in the end the cure will not be more painful than the 
disease. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I don’t know what you mean by 
discreet. What do you mean by discreet ? 

Mr. Keen. I hesitated using that word. Maybe I chose the wrong 
word, but I hope that you will be able to weigh the facts and to make 
a decision that will not hurt the Indian people in the long run. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I don’t think there can be any 
question about that ; otherwise we wouldn’t be making this effort. I 
don’t know what you mean by the word discreet or how you use it there. 
On hearings around the country — we have been to Idaho, we have been 
to California. We are going to other states to try to find out what the 

problems are. ___ , _ , . . 

Mr. Keen. I am making reference now — I don t want to turn tins 

into a brawl. , „ _ ... - 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You won t, I will assure you of 

th M r. Keen. I want this to be a constructive effort, but I will, in order 
to answer your question, say that you are hearing testimony today 
from approximately eight people, three or four of whom have worked 
directly for or in sympathy with the philosophies of this person m the 
Midwest at a different university. . , . . , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Shouldn’t we examme what they 
said? Is there anything that they said or testified to that you disagree 

with, or that you foresee a problem with ? __ . 

Mr. Keen. No, sir. I think we have many highly qualified Indian 
people who live around here who do not work for that professor who 
could give the same testimony had the y been given a chance. 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. We are listening to you and we 
are listening to a number of others, and we are listening to large 
numbers of witnesses, and I think the question is whether they have 
given, these who have testified at the present time, any testimony with 
which you disagree or which is subversive or communistic. 

Mr. Keen. I made the statement-— I used the word Communist the 
other day ; if I remember right, I said I have never known a Commu- 
nist. I am not calling those people Communists. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You are not calling whom a Oom- 

munist? 

Mr. Keen. Whoever we are talking about. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That’s the problem, I think. Go 

ahead, please. , , , 

Mr. Keen. I am not one of those who goes around calling people 

Communists. ,.,.,,,.1 , , . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I don’t think that’s the way to deal 
with these matters, but go ahead. Continue with your testimony. 
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Mr. Kee n. It is very difficult to separate the education ills of the 
Indians from the many ills that have plagued our people for genera- 
tions. It is my belief that the battle to improve the conditions ot 
American Indians must be fought on many fronts simultaneously. We 
cannot improve the educational level of Indians without also unprov- 
ing the social and economic conditions as well. For this reason, I 
would like to enter into the records of this hearing a paper prepared 
by Dr. Herbert E. Striner, director of program development, W. E 
TJpio'hn Institute for Employment Research, entitled Towards a 
Fundamental Program for the Training, Employment and Economic 
Equality of the American Indian.” 

I cannot claim that I am a friend of Mr. Striner, never having met 
him, but after studying this paper I can only say that I wish that I 

could have written it myself. . _ , . a T , 

Senator Kbknbdy of New York. Who is Dr. Striner? Is he a man 

from Oklahoma? 

Mr. Keen. No, he is not. 

Senator Ke n ntii> y of New York. Where is he from - 

Mr. Keen. I am not sure where his home is, but he has an office in 
Washington, D.C. If you will recall. Senator, I said some would have 
the best interest of the Indian people at heart. Time docs not permit 
me to read the entire paper, but I would like to summarize the section 
on education. 

An immediate goal should be to make the Federally operated schools 
into a model system. It is tragic that a government which can build the 
most destructive military force ever, known by. mankind operates a 
nationwide school system that can at best be described as average, using 
anyone’s standards. Likewise, it is also a shame that in this age of 
computers the Bureau of Indian Affairs does not have a single com- 
puter to keep up with the 50,000 students enrolled in the 254 schools 
around the country operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Steps should be taken to strengthen the teaching staffs. 

The pupil-teacher ratio should be improved from the current 29 
to 1 to tine acceptable ratio of 15 to 1. 

Teaching of English as a second language : In areas where language 
is a pr oblem , the Bureau of Indian Affairs, should quickly implement 
the now experimental concept of teaching English as a second 

childhood education: The present policy is to start the edu- 
cational process ait age 6. There is now strong evidence that Indian 
children would benefit from learning experiences from the age 3. 

Improved, curriculum: The emphasis should be on making the In- 
dian a partner in our society and not on making him a white middle 

class member of our society. , 

The elimination of boarding schools for grade school age children : 
There is something morally wrong with separating a small child from 
his family for months at a time. Efforts should he made to improve 
the educational systems near the home instead of spending huge sums 
to build an educational system aiway from home. • 

Guidance, counseling and mental health: Trained guidance counsel- 
ors and school psychologists are much too scarce m Indian schools. 
Out of those who are available, too many thmk they are discipii- 
narians or policemen and that they are there to punish rather than 
to help. 
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Vocational education : At the present time vocational training aval 
able to Indians is limited to two types: the post-high school training 
offered, for example, at Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Ivan., a,na 
adult vocational training offered to Indians between the ages of lo 
and 35 in regular private vocational training schools. . Vocational 
education should be strengthened considerably by developing it along 
two lines. First, it should tie in directly with the basic, fundamental 
educational system. This type of fundamental education, however, 
must be considerably different from that which now exists in Bureau 
schools. Training in language and mathematical skills should relate 
directly to utilization in an actual commercial, industrial, or other type 

of business application. ... 

The second type of vocational training should be that which pro- 
vides for technical training institutes at the 13th and 14th grade levels. 

University relationships : Relationships funded either through con- 
tracts or grants should bo established with universities to stimulate 
and sustain their long-term interest in Indian education. Ideally, 
several universities should develop long-term relationships and inter- 
ests in the educational problems of specific tribes to (a) help develop 
curriculum, reading, and teaching materials, (&) train teachers &ud 
guidance personnel, (c) do research, and (d) provide technical 

SLSSlStjdflXCO * 

Adult education : Special efforts should be made to use the federally 
operated Indian schools as centers for adult education, for example, 
arts and crafts programs, English teaching, literacy programs, com- 
munity leadership and organization, and many other subjects should 
he considered* 

Research and development: The federally operated Indian schools 
should be especially alert to promising innovations in educational 
techniques and technologies. The problem of improving the education 
of disadvantaged children is one of the major tasks faced by the JNation 
as a whole and by many underdeveloped countries. The federally 
operated Indian schools should lead the way in developing effective 
solutions for these problems. Thus, a major commitment to research 
and development is urged not as a frill, but as a basic need. 

An all Indian school board should be established for each federally 
operated Indian school. The basic purposes of establishing such school 
boards would be: (1) to give Indian parents an important voice in 
shaping the educational experience of their children. This is a neces- 
sity for obtai ning affrmative parental involvement, which in turn is 
essential for any school to operate effectively; (2) to stimulate use of 
the schools as centers for adult education and community development ; 
(3) to ensure that the school administrators and teachers remain 
attuned to the attitudes and values of the local community they serve. 
Without such a hoard, the danger of school administrators being 
paternalistic and patronizing in their treatment of Indian parents 

will persist. _ n 

Establish a national advisory board on Indian education, ideally, 
this should be a statutory board, but since it will take many months for 
Congress to consider and act on legislation, in the interim the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could establish a 12-member board, at least half 
of whom should be Indians. The others should be outstandmg educators 
and private citizens with broad backgrounds in public affairs. The 
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purposes of the board would be to (1) advise the Secretary and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs on educational policies and programs 
for the federally operated Indian schools; (2) advise on policies ana 
programs affecting the education of Indians in the State operated 
public schools. The board’s concerns should cover the entire spectrum 
of the problems of Indian education. Secretariat service should be 
supplied by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Both the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of Education should 
be ex officio members of the board. 

The Commissioner of Education should have the U.b. Umce ot 
Education use its best efforts to help the States improve the quality 
of education offered to Indian children. 

The Office of Education, if directed to do so, could use its resources 
and extensive relationships with the States to bring about substantial 
improvements in the quality of education now being provided to Indian 
children in the public schools. 

And, finally, adult education and agriculture extension programs 
should, be given additional emphasis with an expansion of funding. 

This concludes my testimony, and I sincerely hope that my efforts 
at summarizing have not detracted materially from the intent ot Dr. 
Striner's report. Further explanations of these suggestions are avail- 
able in the report, and, of course, I will be more than happy to answer 
questions concerning my experiences and these recommendations. 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. I gather you support these recom- 
mendations, and this is not only Dr. Striner’s report but also yours . 
Mr. Keen. Yes. I have been advocating these myself. . _ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I think they are excellent ideas, 
and are very helpful to the committee. I want to express the apprecia- 
tion of the committee to you for bringing them to our attention, because 
I think they make a great deal of sense, and I think if most of them 
were put into effect they would bring about a great improvement in 
the educational system, "it seems to me that the problem is acute, and 
if people in the area concentrated on areas in which they concur and 
perhaps not emphasize where they disagree, perhaps possibly greater 
progress can be^ made, and I think that it weakens everybody s cause 
if there is division and bitterness among the people themselves, ail 
of whom are committed to try to improve the lives of the Indians and 
the lives of the children. I think everybody should realize and under- 
stand that their first responsibility is to the young children who are 
involved in our educational system and how we can improve that, not 
who gets the credit for it. Thank you very much. Your suggestions 

were very helpful. . . . , . . . 

Your paper by Dr. Striner will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The paper referred to follows :) 

Toward a Fundamental Program for the Training, Employment, and 
Economic Equality of the American Indian 

(By Herbert E. Striner , 1 Director of Program Development, The W. E. Upjohn 

Institute for Employment Research) 

A number of individuals have contributed importantly to this 
paper. Without the help of the following, it could not have been 
written; my gratitude to Professor Charles Abrams, Professor 

1 The views positions in this paper do not necessarily represent those of the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 
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Everett Hagen, Dr. Bruce Jessup, Mr. William W. Keeler, Mr. Rich^ 
ard Basko, Dr. Walsh McDermott, Dr. Robert Roessel, Mr. Richard 
Shifter, Dr. Milton Stem, Professor Sol Tax, Mr. Richard Buffum, 

Mr. Donald Bindholm, Mr. David Tilson. 

THE CUBBENT SITUATION 

On May 16, 1967, Secretary of the Interior Stewart B. Udall, acting for 1 he 
Administration, submitted to Congress the Indian Resources Development Act or 
1967 The main purpose of this bill is to provide Indians with managerial, credit 
and corporate tools to enable them to participate more fully in the nation s social, 
economic, educational and political life ; and to permit them to exercise greater 
initiative and self-determination. Title I of the Act pertams to the Provision of 
an Indian Development Doan Authority; Title II authorizes, through the. Secre- 
tary of the Interior, somewhat broader incorporation charter provisions than 
have existed under earlier legislation ; Title III provides new authorities ana 
clarifies existing authorities under which Indian tribes manage property ana 
conduct business transactions. This title also provides the Secretary of the In 
terior with additional authority for dealing with land acquisition and land frac- 
tionation on a more rational basis ; and, finally, Title IV deals with a 
of items of which one has to do with an increase of $10 million for adult Toca- 
tional training. This item. Section 401, is the sole provision ^.^sso-call^ most 
important legislation proposed for American Indians since the Wheeler-Howa d 
Act of 1934” 3 which has to do in any way with training and employment. This 
legislative effort to provide new, more meaningful options to American Indians 
reflST tragic misconception of the needs of the Indian population and the 
means which must be made available to Indians if they choose to move away 
from their traditional cultures and towards that of the non-Indian society 

To begin with, it assumes a level of financial sophistication _ which is non 
exi stent S in many tribes and provides little or no means of obtaining access to 
Sh resoSrSl although an appropriation for a $500 million loan fund is 

sought • not more than $100 million is available during the first o years, and 
no loan of more than $60,000 can be made without the approval of the Secretary 
of he lnterior But thesi* objections to this new “major legislation” are minor 
ones The core of the problem is that this new legislation ignores completely 
the fact that a solution to the Indian “problem” calls for efforts m education, 
training housing welfare and health at a level of funding never properly 
Sers&od To apply the remedies of Titles I-IV of the Indian Resources 
Development Act of 1967 to the current problem of our Indian population is 
analogous to developing a repair manual for a 1967 Rolls Royce before we have 
successfully built a 1928 Model A Ford. 

THE) PROB LEM S OF TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 

To deal with the problems of training and employment of American Indians is, 
to begin with not a problem of huge budgets, at least relative to the size of 
mort fed oral program s we have grown used to. The entire Indian potation 
of°this nation is about 600,000. But only approximately e 

•jurisdiction of the federal government, the remainder living away from .the 
reservations and in various degrees of assimilation. But even amongst this 
latter group an unknown, though probably large, number nee ^ contmi^g help 
in adjusting to the non-Indian society. Thus, we are talking about a 
minority making up about .002 percent of our total population. Viewed in 
quantitative terms, the training and employment problem f 9 J thi_ s ki V n ot 
small group is deceptively small. What makes the problem formidable is not 
its size but its nature. For it is made up of generous portions of 3 ust about 
eve^ Z ^najor social problem of the day: self-sustaining rural poverty ^ 
diseases, chronic unemployment of almost 50 percent of the adult male popula- 
tion race prejudice, an imperfectly adopted school system and very little avail- 
able socioeeonomic data on which to build programs to or» rem . 

these situations. The major federal agency entrusted with the task of dealing 
wifh Indian problems, itself lias no integral research program * 

Fur th er to deal with Indian training and employment problems, there must 
be a concerted effort to understand the different cultures of the Indian popula- 



a Secretary TJdall’s statement, p. 1, Press Release of May 16, 1967, Office of the Secretary, 
TJ.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
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tion. In a way, these cultures present at any moment in time a spectrum of 
civilizations which encompass a spread, of several thousands of years. Some 
tribal groups are not far from the economies and cultures which we imagine 
ceased to exist well before the days of ancient Greece. And as far as group 
differences are concerned, there are 784 tribes, bands, groups or co mmun ities 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs has to deal with. Many are totally different 
from each other. The Navajo and the Crow share few of the same problems 
having to do with training and employment. The Cree and the Cherokee are 
also hardly amenable to the same type of economic development assistance. 

This is not to say, however, that a training and employment program cannot 
be developed which is at once so general so that it can be designed within the 
usual definitional framework of what we call a “program/’ and yet be so 
tailored that it has operational significance for diverse tribes with different 
cultures, geographic settings and stages of economic development. To begin with, 
there must be an understanding of and sympathy for a crucial problem which 
the Indian has regarding the white man . . . the problem of confidence. Without 
this, a federal effort to move toith the Indian, not lead him, in a direction of 
economic development and the training and employment which is implicit, will 
be an exercise in frustration. 

Few Americans are unaware of the history of broken treaties with Indian 
tribes, oppressive military wars against them and rapacious land and water 
dealings by means of which the Indians were divested of much of their property. 
But this treatment, while “ancient history” to the white man, is not only fresh 
in the memories of the Indians but reinforced by an action taken in 1953 by 
the federal government. 



1953 A YEAR OF RETROGRESSION 

By 1953, under Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, a good deal of progress had 
been made with regard to new programs stimulated^ by the federal interest 
in changing the backward nature of its past relations with the Indians. However, 
with the passage of House Concurrent Resolution 108, 83rd Congress, August 1, 
1953 this progress was brought to a halt. House Concurrent Resolution 108 
declared it to be the policy of the government to withdraw federal responsibility 
and services for Indians at the earliest possible date. Under this “termination” 
policy federal responsibility and services for several tribes was ended without 
their consent during the mid-1950s. 

This ill-advised action resulted in near economic chaos for the once economically 
stable Menominees of Wisconsin. Other Indians were also undesirably affected 
by this resolution. Under this policy of the early ’50s the relocation of thousands 
of Indians from reservations to urban areas where employment was alleged to be 
more readily available was encouraged. This experiment proved to be an expen- 
sive exercise in human misery for the Indians and wasted dollars for the govern- 
ment. Far too many of the Indians so relocated were totally unprepared through 
education or vocational training to secure steady employment to support a 
decent standard if living in urban centers. Many of these Indians wound up in 
the slums or on Skid Row. Many others returned to the reservations with a 
further attitude of bitterness towards non-Indians as the results of this 
resolution. The program did not begin to be brought to a halt until September 18, 
1958 when Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton indicated that there should 
be no termination without the consent of the Indian tribes affected and every 
effort should be focused on health, education and development of economic 
opportunities. Nonetheless, a great deal of damage had been done effecting 
Indian relations with the federal government and Indian suspicion of the real 
intent of the white man. 

A CHANGE OP DIRECTION 

As a result of this policy of the mid-1950s and the much longer history of dis- 
honest federal relationships with the Inuians, any major effort to take steps 
to improve Indian training and employment programs must first be built upon 
several fundamental shifts in the federal ; government’s view of the Indian in 
the American society. To begin with, there must first be a conclusive statement 
on the part of the U.S. Government recognizing that, as the first Americans, the 
Indians alone among its people are under no social pressure to be culturally 
assimilated unless they choose to do so. The Alaskan natives must also, of course, 
be included. In short, the U.S. must concede that the Indians and Alaskan 
natives are indeed a special case. This, of course, has historic precedent in that 
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only the Indians as an ethnic group are singled out for special treatment in the 
Constitution of the United States. Secondly, there must be a complete ard 
formal disavowal of “termination” as a governmental policy or goal. If term - 
nation” ever is to come for a tribe, it should come only after a long, slow process 
wholly initiated and carried forward by the tribe itself. It must be stressed, m 
particular that neither tribal progress in socioeconomic development nor an 
award by the Indian Claims Commission should be used as a weapon to induce 
a tribe to apply for ‘‘termination.” Thirdly, Indian lands (i.e., the Indian 
estates) must be viewed as being inviolate. A similar statement should be made 
about the trust status of allotted lands. In the latter only, there also has to be 
a statement of principles governing the rules of sale that must be drafted as to 
fully protect tribal as well as individual interests. This would apparently be 
in contradiction with the hypothecation provisions contemplated under the new 
Indian Resources development Act of 1967. And finally, there must be a policy 
that substantial Indian participation is involved or must be involved at both 
the national and local levels when any new proposals or programs are contem- 
plated concerning improvement of Indian education, training and employment 
or the economic development of Indian tribes. . 

It is difficult for any non-Indian who has not been involved in some measure 
with the problems of the American-Indian to understand the crucial nature of 
the “termination” issue in any discussions which takes place concerning economic 
development and employment of Indians. The Indian, for the most part, has a 
psychological and cultural relationship with the land which surpasses that 
usually understood by the non-Indian. There is not only a religious significance 
but there is also implicitly an economic security significance o* considerable 
concern to the Indian when his land or the tribal lands are referred to. Because 
of the policy of “termination” between 1953 and 1958, no programs can be 
developed which in any way indicate to the Indian that they might really 
be utilized finally to separate him from his land. To a considerable extent 
che “termination” issue poisons every aspect of Indian affairs today. The issue or 
“termination” is a major psychological barrier to Indian socioeconomic deve*oi>- 
ment Only after there has been a formal disavowal of the termination concept 
will it be possible for individual tribes to start considering wherhey they would 
like to assume responsibility for individual socioeconomic programs sucb as those 
considered in the Indian Resources Development Act of 1967. , 

A second policy statement has to do with the fact that the government bears 
and must continue to bear a unique relationship to the Indian problem having to 
do with assimilation. The concepts of “termination” and ‘assimilation are 
closely interrelated and each has had some basis in premises that have dominated 
U.S. non-Indian attitudes for more than a century. . 

Assimilation as well as termination has operated from the beginning when 
Indians were first encountered by white settlers. The Indian, not having had the 
“benefits” of white civilization, was regarded as a childlike 

this assumption is the idea that when properly indoctrinated with civilization the 
child grows up and, logically, there will be some point in time when has status as 
an Indian, that is as a child, can t e terminated: Also, there was 
ass ump tion that grew up in the latter half of the 19th Century thatthe Ind a 
essentially no different from the non-English speaking uneducated immigrant. 
l3ke the immigrant he was seen «s having a social obligation to go through the 
“melting pot” so that he could be culturally assimilated into 

societv. lt was regarded as the role of the government to help the Indian to go 
through the “melting pot” as rapidly as possible and once through it his sitatus as 

an Indian could be terminated. . fhot in 

Although different, these two premises are so obviously lntertwlr^d that in 
effect they constitute a single idea— an idea which I ^be pntently false. 

The riffht of Indian separateness was clearly recognized in the Constitution of the 
United States. Indian tribes were recognized as nations enjoying a Tfi®' 

tionship with the U.S. Government. It is noteworthy moreover that th^Fedcral 
Courts ^consistently treated individual Indi ans as persons who need special pro- 
tection and services and the tribes as independent nations. .. 

In addition to the legal right of some form of separateness there is the 
Question of the social obligation to be assimilated by the dominant U.S. society. 
Dming the period of large-scale immigration to the United States, tk®*® 7^,®® 
widespread acceptance of the idea that the immigrant was under a ?<***} 
obUgatton to be Americanized. Although what was involved may not bee 

defined in precise terms, there was a broad consensus end^sed by thqimmh 
Sante them^lves that at least in the ordinary daily business of life “the 
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American way’* of doing things was to be the prevailing standard. This broad 
and generally useful concept of the “melting pot:” became so much a ® 

oSr folkways and was applicable to so many people, that it is understandable 
that the small group of U.S. Indians was not recognized as: constituting an 
execution. But the Indians and Alaskans are an exception because they did 
not choose to immigrate to what is now the United States, tney had settled here 
contrast, our European, Asian, and South American immigrants in 
making their choice to come voluntarily to the United States also chose to 
become a part of the predominant U.S. culture. It the African Negro immigrant , 
who did not choose to come here, had succeeded in maintaining their culture, 
they too, on emancipation, would presumably have constituted a second exc( -P: 
iion. ITt^ worked out, however, their tribal culture was largely lost and 
they, too, chose to become a part of the general U.S. culture with its strong 

Ar giT TjT *1 ndfai^haTno “old country.” His old country is here. And it was 
here that he wa£« Scouted by the onrush! ug flood of a rapidly evolving tech- 
nologically based human migration that was successful in creating 
.<table society. In any social system the effort necessary to preserve the oldways 
is freouentlv heavily reinforced when they seem under attack from without. 
Thus, today we can only speculate whether if the Indian had uot been pressured 
^^thiSgly to Jve «^1his culture, he might not have actually done so in 
far greater numbers as a matter of choice. Without question, however, the 
greatest tragedy in terms of Indian socioeconomic development was that the 
auestion of whether to enter U.S. society or not was apparently regarded both 
b? torindi^n a“S the government alike, as an all or nothing proposition_a 
middle way whereby the Indian could choose to participate on a selective bams 
in various non-reservation activities never gained much consideration. 

A major influence in perpetuating the current frozen situation Is the idea 
that the Indian has an obligation to be culturally assimilated, because this in 
turn perpetuates the all or nothing idea that he must give up being an Indian 
if he’ is to have a chance to earn a share of the benefits of U.S. society. I believe 
t-hn* the logical action to get both parties out of this frozen situation is t 
rejarate thf choice of job career and training from the choice of 1 the extent to 
which the Indian wishes to adhere to his culture. Thus, it is important for the 
US Government to specifically take the position that there is this ^Pfyateness 
of issue and that the Indian will remain as an individual who is entitle to a 
uniquefy preferential status in the future with regard to relationslnps between 
the In^an population and the non-Indian population and government of the 
United States. Job development, education and training must be dealt with, and 
can only be dealt with meaningfully, apart from this issue. 

economic development 

Almost half the Indian working age population is chronically ^cmpl°jcd. 
Approximately half of the Indian families have incomes of le^ t^n $2,000 a year 
and about 75 percent of all Indian families have incomes of less than $3,000 a 
year For no other group in our society do the economic measures give such a 
stark revelation of poverty. Ironically, even these indexes provide only crude 
measurements because the Indian has even been largely bypassed by our insati- 

al> ln thTpSfiTh^s bSTaSumed that the only solution to this problem was to 
persuade Indians to move to the cities and strenuous efforts were inad^ induce 
them to do so Programs to assist Indians who wish to seek off-reservation 
employment should becontinued and indeed strengthened. As a nrntter of fact, 
the Indians who wish to leave the reservation must be provided with an increas- 
ing supply of supportive services if they are to be able to make their way in the 
non-Indian society. However, it is hardly realistic to rely primarily on relocation 
as a means of alleviating the plight of the Indian with regard to training and 
employment. This route ultimately may be the one which young Indians will 
choose, but this choice will only be a free one when they have been educationally 
fitted for a wide variety of employment possibilities. 

At the present time approximately 50,000 reservation Indians are unraiplaycd 
and in 10*; years population growth will require at least 10,000 more jobs._ Such 
jobs can come primarily from 3 sources: (1) Private non-Indian manufacto ring 
pl ant s that locate on or near reservations, (2) Creation of Indian-owned and 
operated businesses on reservations and (3) Housing and other public works 
construction programs. 5 
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The first step in any program concerned, with training and. employment of 

Indians must be that of the development of a far more ^ne in tbe 

system. This educational system must be one which is viewed as starting in 
kindergarten years and continuing on through a college-training program. 

Education _ 

The Nature of the Problem — Everyone concerned with Indian education agrees 
that substantial improvements are necessary. The results speak for Uiemselves . 
Indian children compare very unfavorably to the national average-s in drop-oat 
rates and in achievement levels at all grades. Too many Indian children drop 
out with inadequate education to make them employable and too few Indian 
children realize their educational potential. 

Of the approximately 160,000 Indian children in elementary and high school 
in the states in which the Bureau of Indian Affaire (BIA) operates schools, 
approximately one-third attend 254: Bureau schools, the other children go m rnly 
to public schools, although approximately 8,000 attend private mainlychurch- 
sponsored schools. Two-thirds of all children in Bureau schools attend 81 board- 
ing schools, some of which enroll over 1,000 children. Nearly W percent of the 
day schools for elementary school children have enrollments or fewer than lUO 
pupils. In addition to the children in Bureau-operated boarding schools, approxi- 
mately 4,000 elementary and secondary school children are housed in 18 Doraer- 
town dormitories where they attend public schools off the reservation. If present 
trends on Indian reservations continue, the number of Indian children in Bureau 
schools and border-town dormitories together will increase from about 53,000 in 

1966 to 72,000 In 1975. . , _ ... .. . .. 

Indian children attend school in an intercultural setting with the majority 
0 f -^heir teachers and administrators being non-Indians. The curriculum, the 
books and teaching materials, and the underlying educational objectives are 
basically designed to prepare children for life in non-Indian, middle-class 
American society. Since Indian children on the reservation come from a very 
different society and most do not speak English when they enter school, their 
value system is very different from that implicit in the educational experience 
to which they are exposed. The schools do not view their ti.sk as that of helping 
Indian children to adjust to changes within their own culture, but to help them 
adjust to a culture alien to them. In doing so, they must (1) help ^e children 
sneak read and write English, a language which is foreign to most of them , 
(2) expose th em to experiences completely new to them (most Navajo children 
have never seen a city, or a boat, or an elevator before going to school, and 
many have not used silverware or even slept m a bed ; most Eskimo children 
have not seen a horsed rawn plow before beginning school and many have never 
S a tree); (3) help them to develop salable skills; (4) expose them to 
cultural values very different from their own (for example, a competitive role 
in which one seeks status as an individual rather than a cooperative one in 
whichthe Individual subjugates his interests to those of the group) and hope 

th ThiTii e^c&ingly difficult to do well. There is evidence that tte emotional 
pressure generated by this intercultural setting of Indian schools contributes to 
serious mental health problems, high drop-out rates and unsatisfactory achieve- 
ment levels. Skill training and employability in adult years is seriously affected 
by these early educational deficiencies. . . _ T „ „ 

^ These difficulties are compounded by the minimal involvement of Indian 
parents in the formal education of their children. In most situations (there are 
LLTnoX eSwons), Indian parents are not cneouraged to ^cip^in 
the school experience and they do not really understand what is expected 
of their children in school and what is expected of them as 

to see that their children attend school. Not surprisingly, most Indian parents 
have ambivalent attitudes towards the schools that their children i attend 
Clearlv some way of increasing parental involvement, is essential- Tlie BIA 
schools ! n general tend to enroll the Indian children who (1) do not have access 
to a public school because of isolation, (2) are so retarded educationally that 
they cannot benefit from an ordinary public school program, (3) come from 
broken or disorganized homes and are so emotionally disturbed that they 



x rm% a *d Aiwh Wnnv Tifinifin RtTfitioii School of CMiilft. AtIzoda., hfl.3 dGinoiiBtrfl,tcd con 
1 Under the able leadership of Or. Robert Roessel, 

Navaho y plopWa%rb^rb^Sght di^tly into the delving and option of this residen- 
bythe Bureau of Indian Affaire and tEe Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, it provides an exemplary education. 
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require boarding care, (4) are dropouts from pu bl ic ^h°ols, or (5 ) ^eed voca 

tional education not available in their own communities^ attending 

children attending BIA schools are more disadvantaged than those attending 

PU ^vei^ 9 ^public schools are not notably more effective in educating Indian 
children than the Bureau schools and, in many places, are considerably less 
effective. ^ drop-out rates are very high and aehievemeni 

below national averages. Moreover, the strong toctor atti . 

S3S“S."Kr “ 

cl^u^SSSes hi Indian country before it can be accepted as valid. It would 
not ADoear to be valid under present circumstances in many areas. 

Tn addition to direct operation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, the 
Federal Government contributes to tbe cost of educating Indian c 1 dren in e 

which was passed In 19®i authorises the BIA to 
™ms tepuWlc thdols which educate Indiau children In arena where sub- 
stantial nnmters of Indian children are situated. In some cases, 
SESHfSTSS. (e.g., Alaska) to cov^ *e total ^t of 

children Tbe public schools which received Johnson-O Malley grants in iwo eu 

r °B% 0 X,^m n Sw s 'S?4a°tS-815, Indian children are <munted in the Federal 
indict fom^ta Sr a^lrds to states for construction and operation of public 

schools. -public Law 80-10 (the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 

1 9B5 ) nroiects for improving the education of disadvantaged children are avail- 

am? to P schS? o^mmTby tbe states In Indian country and 

rru^nt to Title I of PE 80-10, some $5 million had been available in J?x 19y7 

BIA I projects to BIA schools. These programs axe administered by 

^EarS cSldhiS d ed^Stlon was initiated recently by the Office of Economic 
r^rtuniS whS funded a number of Head Start programs on I^ian reserva- 
tions. The BIA school program starts children st age t>. It has long sought funds 

for kinderaaritons , but without success- -trui** 

The ex^ditui^es of tbe Bureau of Indians Affairs in ft^al y^r 1 ^ xor eon- 

struction and operation of elementary- and sec 5 >n ^ ar y ■***£**• n/lSiomie O^r- 
O’Malley grants to states, plus the grants made by the Office of 

fiinitv for oreschool, elementary, secondary and adult education projects totaled 
approximately $156 million In 1966. These funds do not include a mounts paid to 
states and local school districts with Indian enrollment under Public Baws 815, 
874 and 89-10 lit is difficult te obtain, data concerning these programs. Indeed, 
fne l“ovl^te£.S by the ioadequacy of data on 

Tnriinn nrohloms in general) and the inadequate effort toeing directed, to correct 
this deficiency The complexity of the problems associated, with Indian education 
merit substantial research and development efforts and -s tron g detemlimtion to 
£SSt prmSsinS innovations as they appear, ^e assum^ona underl^g tne 
conventional a?pn>ach to Indian education evidently have pot been valid and a 
systematic search for more realistic approaches is clearly in order. 

Conclusions of education as a precondition for training. • 

A Improving the effectiveness of the education provided to Indian children 
_ " f in (fhiwh orioritv objective of the Federal Government. Although, di- 

rectV’ederal action can most readily take place in the Federany-operai^^hcwls^ 
special efforts should be directed to encourage and assist “ 

Improving the quality of their eduaition programs for Indian children. But rather 
than continue to press for the transfer of Indian children to the public schools, 
irrespective of whether they are willing and able to provide the special attention 
needed bv In dian children, the Federally-operated Indian schools should be 
uSde into models of excellence for the education of disadvantaged c Jldrea At 
the same time the U.S. Office of Education should make much greater use of its 
and cLntacte to bring about improvement in Indian education in the 

The costs of improving the education of Indian children are hound to be 
hieh In deed a really effective program probably will require doubling or even 
SinJ tee ier Jupil costs. But the high educational costs are bound to he more 
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tor SSSSttrt SS^SSS " to f’SC “ d t “wa^rfm^Sl 

education. . , . . - mirpnts in the education of their children 

C. It is essential to involve Jndianparents in tne eau^ ^ local levels— in 

and to give them an important ^onx t children predominate. Indeed, 

setting policy for those schools ™w^ch ^ndevidenceThe capability to do so, 
wherever Indian tribes JJe Stools directly under contract. As indicated 

5SS ^™ra SSSTSS ?toTaV™ch "atoeady «to«a at toe Bou s h 

| a „ C t‘“to a £f; ?^“SnS?Sasresearto program > wtoremaln limited aa a 

resource on whito to build more eff^ti^ opera t he Federally-operated 

E. The curriculum (and teaching _ ^^try should include substantial 

Indian schools and public schools . . . «nd fact ual material about current 
information about children, if they 

circumstances. 

W TI*TrJ^ZL .tod* to tomato toe Fe ^to ^tod to^tototo a 

tto^Nattona^Ad^i^^Board he^ o^th^bes^ex^^^d^^obtotoable 

to toe^S^It^ould “low tor phaaed toftE 

S3S22SK fflKfcSSS SS SKtSSSt - - 

i968 -' T «.' tsaysssssrtt jgs* asttts&szst 
ssfsrsRJia: 

whose qualifications and motivatiwi fit the ■eBpejdri^ex&^ madeto provide 
%SSStSS^tbm mSiure, 

tractonfprobably^tooato^^etoP^^^to*^^^^^*^^^^^^ ^^^LA^sehoola 

effective ratio for teaching di sad vantagedcMldre^ than 15 

feel that even this is too high— ttat toe ratto snoma oe this mag- 

double operating costs per pupil, but (t is an ^ential stg^ inaug . 
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and educators are agreed that Indian children must acquire a positive 
image of themselves in the educational process and a realistic understand- 
ing of their environment if they are to be well-adjusted, in good mental 
health have a successful educational experience. 

6. Elimination of boarding schools . — At the present time large numbers 
of Indian children — starting at age six — are attending boarding schools 
which are sometimes long distances from their homes. Most educators 
and psychologists would agree that separating young children from their 
parents is not desirable. Solving this problem will prove to be extremely 
difficult, but given sufficient time, money — particularly for roads — and 
determination, it can be solved. 

7. Guidance, counselling, mental health ,. — Trained guidance counsellors 
and school psychologists are much too scarce in Indian schools. Indian 
children need extra attention, and probably at earlier ages, than is the case 
for most children if drop-out rates are to be reduced, vocational options 
wisely selected and emotional disturbances dealt with properly. 

8. Vocational education . — At the present time, vocational training available 
to Indians is limited to two types : the post-high school training offered, for 
example, at Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas, and adult vocational 
training offered to Indians between the ages of 18 and 35 in regular private 
vocational training schools. Vocational education should be strengthened 
considerably by developing it along two lines. First, it should tie in directly 
with the basic fundamental educational system. This type of fundamental 
education, however, must be considerably different from that which now 
exists in Bureau schools. Training in language and mathematical skills 
should relate directly to utilization in an actual commercial, industrial or 
other type of business application. The vocational education program itself 
should be undertaken no sooner than the last two years of high school. At 
an earlier period, the child is not really able to absorb a sufficient amount of 
fundamental education along with enough of the' skill training aspects so 
that he is well-grounded in either. Unless the Indian child is to go on to a 
technical training program -beyond the 12th grade, he must have a sufficient 
fundamental -background in reading and mathematical concepts, and to di- 
lute this in the 9th or 10th grade with vocational skill training would be most 
unf ort un ate. In addition, the vocational skill training the Indian gets in the 
H th and 12th grades must be viewed only as preparatory for further on-the- 
job training which he will have after leaving high school. 

A second type of vocational training should be that which provides for 
technical training institutes at the 13th and 14th grade levels. Increasingly, 
in order to prepare for the new types of more technically-oriented jobs in our 
society, the young person must have a background which is sufficiently deep 
in the fundamentals so that a four-year education at high school level should 
be viewed as a jumping-off point for two years at a technical training in- 
sttiute or a junior college which is concerned primarily with a move into a 
job rather than a move into a regular liberal arts college system. The tech- 
nical training institutes should be developed in dose relationship with in- 
dustries which the institute envisions itself as serving. This is important for 
severeal reasons. To begin with, only by actually having industry repre- 
sentatives involved in the technical institute training program can we be 
assured of the fact that the curriculum will reflect the realities of the actual 
job situation itself. Representatives from industries or commercial organi- 
zations for whom the training is taking place should be made a part of the 
institutional organization 4 in order to develop criteria for training, cur- 
riculum development, and finally act as the means of placenient. In addition, 
it is important that the technical training institute devote far more resources 
than is ordinarily Hie case to counseling. We have a built-in bias in our 
present senior high school system which provides ample counseling for those 
students who are college bound, but very little guidance for . those students 
who are concerned with a job as their next move after graduation from high 
school. As a result, tlie vocational students have very little in the way of 
inputs concerning fields which are open to them and further education 
which they may need. The same situation should be prevented from occurring 
if we establish these new technical training institutes. We must start out with 
the idea that counseling is a major factor for the success of vocational train- 

4 Serving on curriculum development groups, training advisory committees, and place- 
ment advisory committees. 
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ing. The adult vocational training program lias been successful in aiding 

Indians to develop their skills. _ , , . _ 

The present authorization allows a maximum flexibility for developing 
special programs for Indians. The BIA should *be encouraged to iisethis 
flexibility to experiment with new programs of wider scope which extend 
into new fields. Increasing attention should be given to apprenticeship 
training in the management of service and retail business. As reservation 
development is stimulated, the opportunities for Indians to go into this 
type of training will increase. The apprenticeship phase of the training 
might be coupled with formal training in business procedures. On-the-job 
training in the construction trades is also of special interest. Significant 
amounts of construction occur on reservations without Indians benefiting 
from employment. Because of short contracts and the seasonality of the 
•industry, special arrangements need to be worked out. A special euort should 
be made to use on-the-job training for Indians in any “turn-key housing 
contracts with Indian housing authorities. It should also be used by Indian 
housing construction enterprises and for training Indians for road con- 



struction work. - „ 

0. TJrvi/versity reZationsh'ips. — Relationships — funded either through con- 
tracts or grants — should be established with universities to stimulate and 
sustain their long-term interest in Indian education. Ideally, several univer- 
sities should develop long-term relationships and interest in the educational 
problems of specific tribes to (a) help develop curriculum, reading and 
teaching materials, (b) train teachers and guidance personnel, (c) do re- 
search, and (d) provide technical assistance. .. _ _ .. 

10 Adult education. — Special efforts should be made to use the Federally- 
operated Indian schools as centers for adult education. For example, arts 
and crafts programs, English teaching, literacy programs community lead- 
ership and organization, and many other subjects should be considered. 

11 Research, -and development . — The Federally-operated Indian schools 
should be especially alert to promising innovations in educational techniques 
and technologies. The problem of improving the education of disadvantaged 
children is one of the major tasks faced by the nation as a whole and by 
many underdeveloped countries. The Federally-operated Indian schools 
should lead the way in developing effective solutions for these problems. 
Thus, a major commitment to research and. development is urged not as a 

frill but as a basic need. _ .. - 

In this connection, one cannot help but be impressed with the paucity of 
data on almost every aspect of Indian education. A really thorough study of 
Tn^ian education is badly needed/ To ensure objectivity, such a study should 
be performed by a highly qualified, university-based group ^ch presently 
has no involvement in, or responsibility for, any aspect of Indian education. 
r r"he study should cover the education of Indian children under all the main 
sets of circumstances where it occurs, i.e., in BIA. schools, in statcKiperated 
public schools where Indian children are in the f majority, also where they are 
iri. the mlnoritv. and in the mission schools. ? { , - , . , 

B~A.nall-Ind4an school hoard should he established for 
Indian, school, — The basic purposes of establishing such ^hool bo^s would 
be: (1) to give Indian parents an important voice in shairf^ 

exoerience of their children; this is a si/ne quo non- I ot obtaining affirmative 
narental involvement, which in turn is essential for any sch<K>l to operate 
effectivetlv * (2) to stimulate use of the schools as centers for ad ult e ducation 
and ■community development ; (3) to ensure that the school administrators and 

alsSed to ’tta attituaes and values of 
thev serve. Without such a Board, the' danger of school administrators **eing 

paternalistic and patronizing in their treatment of ^^OT^i^oroeSins 

The School Boards must be -given a rear voice in scLUngpoUcy a^jprogram 
for the schools. This recommendation may ibe viewed as both 
threatening by many BIA school administrators. ? There uo douhtwill 
oractical problems to solve. For example, a careful study undoubteUly wiU^be 

Sogsy Stems lags with respect to Indian education. , ^ , 
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training programs (or seminars) for school administrators and for Indian School 
Board members will be needed to prepare them -for dealing with each other. 
But none of these problems is insuperable. 

C . Establish a National Advisory Bowrd on Indian Education . — -Ideally, this 
should be a statutory Board, -but since it will take many months for Congress to 
consider and act on legislation, in the interim, the 'Secretary of the Interior 
could establish a twelve-member Board, at least half of whom should be In- 
dians ; the others -should be outstanding educators and private citizens with 
broad backgrounds in public affairs. The purposes of the Board would be to 
(1) advise the 'Secretary and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on educa- 
tional policies and programs for the Federally-operated Indian schools, (2) ad- 
vise on policies and programs affecting the education of Indians in the state- 
operated public schools. The Board’s concerns should cover the entire spectrum 
of the problems of Indian education. Secretariat service should be supplied by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Both the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Commissioner of Education should be ex officio members of the^ Board. 

One of the first tasks of the Board would 'be to advise the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs on the development of a comprehensive plan for making the 
Federally-operated Indian schools into a model system. The Board -undoubtedly 
will request that certain studies 'be undertaken, that data be presented tx> it 
regularly, and that a periodic — probably annual — report on Indian education 
be prepared. 

D. The Commissioner of Education should ha/ve the U.&. Office of Education 
use its best efforts to help the states improve the, quality of education offered to 
Indian children . — At the present time the U.S. Office of Education is unable to 
even supply data on the amount of money from its grant programs which actually 
benefits Indian children. 

The Office of Education, if directed to do so, could use its resources and ex- 
tensive relationships with the states to bring about substantial improvements in 
the quality of education now being provided to Indian children in the public 
schools 

Furthermore, OB’s research and development funds, including the regional 
educational laboratory program, could and should direct substantial attention 
to Indian education. The result will benefit not only the Indians, but all schools 
educating disadvantaged children. 

E. Adult education and agriculture extension programs should be given addir 
tional emphasis with an expansion of funding. — Both the Indian Bureau and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity help to provide special education ana train- 
ing for Indian adults. The Bureau budgeted $1,105,000 for this -activity in fiscal 
year 1906. The amount was reduced to approximately $700,000 during fiscal year 
1967 and the office of Economic Opportunity budgeted $470,000. Programs in 
which both are interested include literacy training, instruction in money manage- 
ment and civic responsibility, alcoholic rehabilitation, the arts and crafts train- 
incr nnd crpnftral communitv development. 
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of a first paycheck, and counseling and guidance to the adjustment of 
community. Later the program was increased both as to geographicscopeand 
the range of services provided. ActuaUy, the supportive counseling and gmtonce 
help was on an extremely limited basis. In 1956, the program was give 
tional impetus when Congress enacted P.L. 84-959 authorizing the Bureau t 
provide Indians, chiefly between the ages 18 and 35, , w . lth ^ a ^ 1( ®al ^ata g, 
on-the-job training and apprenticeship training. The original act provided for an 
appropriation of $3,500,000 for each fiscal year. Due to the mcreased dei^nd for 
this type of service by the Indian people, the act w as amended on Se^mber^, 
1961 to provide $7,500,000 each fiscal year. On December 23, 1963 Congress agam 
amended the act to provide $12 million each fiscal y e ar and on April 22 i^ 
further amended it to provide $15 million a year. Obviously, the < fnndtal 
sort of program has exceeded the rather conservative estimates of 
that was needed to provide for the supply of services and training called i for. 

In July, 1962 the name of the Bureau’s program was changed to Employment 
Assistance” and at that time the concept of the activity was broadened to include 
placement on or near reservations as well as at the following 7 urban centers . 
Chicago, Illinois ; Cleveland, Ohio ; Dallas, Texas ; Denver, Colorado ; Los Ange e , 

California • Oakland, California ; and San Jose, California. _ _ 

At present the Employment Assistance program of the Indian Bureau con- 
centration assisting Indians to go directly into employment; to enter institu- 
tional training in approved public and private schools ; to enter employment 111 
on-the-job training situations under cointract with industry ; and to enter appren- 
ticeships Individuals participating in these programs and the members, rtftliear 
families are assisted to obtain employment and furnished^antsfor tr^spor a 
tion subsistence enroute to destination, subsistence until receipt of first paycheck, 
tumon SonTl appearance, health, furniture and housewares and emergences. 
In addit^n participants are furnished counseling and guidance supportive seiw- 
ices for aSuSentto the job and the community Included in these supportlve 
services are prevocational training for those with a _0W degree of educational 
attainment to* enable them to enter into vocational training and special orienta- 
?SH n2ded at centers in Seattle and Oakland. The former city, of course, is 

Pr ^om 1 th^incep^^^f the program through June 30, 1966 a 'total 
oa nnn nersons or heads of families were assisted in going directly into 

e2v3 During the 2 ^riod approximately 15,000 single persons or 
heads of families were helped to enter institutional training and approximately 
^OOO single persons or heads- of families were assisted to enteron-the-job 
training situations making thus for a total of approximately 46,000 program 
i-o^inients for all activities. At present, institutional training is provided at a 
little over 350 accredited schools in approximately 900 > 

~, lt . or ctntes On-the-iob training is now provided under 32 diirerent contrutta 
vrttlf fndu^try <mor near Indian reservations in 13 states. Indians 
^participate 0 in other federally-sponsored training programs^ suclr as 1 th^e 
made possible by the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) and 
ie^cTomf Sportunity Act. Training programs ^^d^on^^g 
are conducted by the Labor Department under ^ MDTA Exc^t for a imtec 
number of all Indian projects, these are integrated MDTA e^orts. ^Smce me 
records of the various state employment services agencies . preclude identification 
bv race We Department of Labor has not r assessed, the? number P^ito^nSiPar- 
ticinating. It is, however, in the process of evaluating the role wMch ,the ,BIau- 
Dower Development Training Programs are playing with respect to -minority 
grrnips throughout the country. During fiscal year 1966 the Qfflce^of ^conomic 
Opportunity provided training and employnaent opportunities 
4 major programs: The Neighborhood Youth CorpsCNYC) . Title V ^oti^Ex 
perience, Mifrant and Agricultural Placement, and Homebuilding ^dtoprov- 
Eag Tr aining : Approximately 18,000 trainees . were enrolled in_the NYC and 
approximately 500 were enrolled under Title V Work Experience, Ope reservation 
funded for a Migrant and Agricultural Placement Project and 3, rcsetygtions 
with a\ittle over $2,250,000 were funded for projects having to do with home- 

building and improvement training. ^ v : ' . ' r>t 

All of these efforts by the Office of Economic Opportunity; ajd the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the field of employment assistance are 

the overwhelming magnitude of the employment and training task. I bave already 
alluded under? the part on education, to the necessity for a^major expap^ion of 

vocational-educational activities, but beyond vocational-education^ ^artiviti 

there is an urgent need for an expansion of a placement and counseling function 
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within the Bureau of Indian Affairs. There is also a major need for an expansion 
of the housing and community improvement activities which have been touched 
but slightly by the OEO funding in 1966. Indeed, under the heading of Employ- 
ment, Job Development and Training, I would say that 2 major potentials for 
progress stand out — one of which has to do with the housing needs on the Ind 
reservation and the second has to do with the provision of incentives tor busi- 
ness expansion of activities on or near reservations. Let me first deal with the 
expansion of private business activities on or near Indian reservations 
Most Indian reservations are relatively unappealing locations for 
Most were established on lands with little economic importance to the white 
settlers. With few exceptions, despite the technological progress of the past 
century, the Indians’ lands generally remain of limited potential, especially in 
relation to their burgeoning population. ( In contrast to a nearly 0 percent de- 
cline in the U.S. farm population from 1930 to 1960, the Indian population on or 
near reservations jumped by more than 50 percent.) Non-Indians have been 
quick to exploit the few valuable economic opportunities, ranging from furs to 
oil, and few durable benefits have accrued to the Indians. The distances between 
reservations and major markets result in high transportation costs. Intra- 
reservation transportation systems are minimal. There is an acute shortage of 
management skill on reservations. Much of the labor force is untrained and 
unaccustomed to the requirements of steady employment. Utilities and public 
facilities are only in the early stages of development. The Indian P°P^ tion is 
widely scattered ; few Indian communities have a population of over 3,0UU. 

Strong incentives, therefore, are needed to attract industrial plants to reserva- 
tions. The package of incentives proposed below is absolutely essential to secure 
the additional jobs upon which the full range of Indian progress depends. Later 
in this section, a plan for a new instrumentality to help foster an economic take- 
off, the Indian Development Corporation, is set forth. 

A . Incentives to attract industry . — Private capital, business ideas and man- 
agement capability are .powerful forces for the rest of our country, hut little 
of their impact has been felt on Indian reservations. It is doubtful that many in- 
dustrial firms will locate their plants in these areas, far from their other opera- 
tions and from localities that are attractive living places for their executives, 
unless inducements stronger than those now being offered by thousands of mu- 
nicipalities throughout the country are available to attract them. 

1. Employment tax credit: A prime incentive should be a tax credit for in- 
dustries that establish new plants on or -near reservations, based on the num- 
ber of Indians they employ. This approach is offered for three principal reasons : 

a. There are over 100 reservations with serious unemployment problems. 
The amount of tax credit could be varied to meet the needs of each of these 

different situations. . „ ‘ . 

b. The benefit would apply only to economically feasible enterprises. A 
direct employment subsidy, in contrast, would require payments to firms 
whether or not they were profitable and thus tend to encourage marginal 



operations., " . , .... , 

c. Direct Federal budget expenditures would be avoided. This would tend 
to encourage the maintenance of a consistent program over a period of years 
without dependence on the uncertainties of the appropriations process. Also, 
an increase in the Federal budget would not occur, even though the net 
effect due to the reduction in revenue might -be the same. Furthermore, many 
industrial firms will not accept a direct subsidy payment, but welcome a 
taX' credit. - ■ * ; ' * ' : - 

2. Details of tax credit proposal : Although the details of a tax credit proposal 
would have to be worked out in consultation with both industrial and Indian 
leaders, certain principles appear a? important for such a Plan: ^ P 

a; Eligibility should be based on a certification? by the President of the 
Indian Development Corporation (described below) that the enterprise 
would make a significant contribution to reducing unemployment on • the 
reservation. Only firms employing a minimum of ten Indians or with Indians 
comprising 10 percent of their labor force of over 100 should be eligible. 
The purpose of the certification is to limit the credit to firms contributing to 
Indian development. : : m : ■ . ' " ■ . ‘ - 

b. The tax credit should be limited to a maximum of $1,200 per 12 man 
months of Indian employment. For purposes of relating the credit to the 
degree of adversity in economic conditions, reservations should be classified 
into four categories. Some reservations should be ineligible for credit; others 
should be eligible for a credit of $300; $8Q0, or $1,200 per 12 man months of 
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Indian employment based on tbe expected difficulty in attracting Lndustry. 
The president of tbe Indian Development Corporation would be responsible 
for malting tbe classification based on recommendations made by an advisory 
committee composed of qualified businessmen, economists and othei experts. 
One year after tbe classification was announced, it would be reviewed fo 
possible adjustments and reviewed biannually therea^r. H^ver, one 
■a firm received a certification for a specified tax credit, it should not be 

changed. credit should be limited to ten years for each new enterprise 

established, with 1978 as the cutoff date for establishing eligibility. 

d. The credit should be applied only in -the years in which Indians are 
employed and only against the tax liability for the specific plant in which 

3. ^National benefit "of tax credit proposal : The net effect upon the nation s 
economy would be beneficial whether or not a high general employment level 

^ ^ general assumption is that the U.S. economy will continue to operate at 
a high level of employment, and that any labor displaced by industry relocating 
on Indian reservations is mobile and will find employment elsewhere. Because 
of the structural character of Indian unemployment, there is no opportunity 
cost” for Indian labor, as Indians employed by industry locating on a reservation 
would not be giving up other jobs, or if they did would -be leaving a vacancy 
that could be readily filled by other less skilled and unemployed Indians. 

Assuming that the annual wages for Indians employed by industrial firn 1 ® 
average $3,000, the net benefit to the economy would be somewherebetween that 
figure and about $1,800 a year. The initial benefit would be the $3,000 wage itself. 
Against that should be set the net cost to the economy incurred from locating 
plant facilities on a reservation rather than elsewhere in the country, e.g., addi- 
tional transportation, incentive pay to management for living on a res 5F^^ 1 °* 1 ’ 
and possibly some under-utilization of plant capacity off the reservation. Together 
these items might amount to as much as $1,200 per Indian job. Because the tax 
credit is only a transfer of funds from one group to another in the country, 
it would not be real cost to the economy. ■ - , ,, 

If on the other hand, the economy were not at a high level of employment, the 
relocation would result in a net cost to the economy because the wages pro- 
vided would not in themselves be a clear gain. However, a significant number of 
the industries that are expected to locate on Indian reservations are toe type 
that in the absence of the tax credit would locate outside the H.S. (The two 
largest industrial employers on reservations, employing 450 and 225 Indians 
respectively, are firms that were planning to locate plants outside toe U.S. until 
they were persuaded to locate on - reservations. ) The benefit to the . economy of 
each Indian employed by this type of firm would be $3,000 plus increasing the 
demand for goods in the rest of tbe country (estimated to equal the Indian 
wage), giving a minimal benefit of ^u,000 per employed Indian. Thus, in a de- 
pressed employment situation, assuming again that the relocating costs could 
reach a maximum of $1,200 per job, if only one job out of six were provided by 
ind us try tbat would otherwise locate outside. ; the U.S*, the net effect for the 
economy would still be beneficial. --- * : - - » . , . , 

In sum, the tax credit would increase total employment and production in the 

United States. Without it, some of the production and income will not be realized 
at all. and some will be carried abroad by firms unable to find the necessary 
type of labor in this country. Whatever the effect on tax revenues from this 
additional production, the government would also reduce trie costs of relief 
expenditures now being made to support impoverished Indians on the 

reservations. •- - > ; • - ^ 1 

4. neiyrcciation allowances: Much of the, industry attracted to reservations 
as a result of the employment tax credit will be highly labor intensive and have 
relatively low skill requirements. Resulting wage rates will be low in relation 
to general industrial wages. In order to attract industry with higher skill re- 
quirements and to present Indians with the opportunity to develop higher 
paying skills, a rapid depreciation schedule should be provided. Such a schedule 
might follow the lines of the special depreciation schedules during , the Korean 
war To prevent misuse of the rapid depreciation authority, a firm would have to 
obtain a certification from, the President of the Indian Development Corpora- 
tion that the installation of equipment on a reservation would benefit Indian 

employment. 89 
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5. Credit flncmcing: Whether measured by ratio of investment to population 
or investment to natural resources, Indian reservations are drastically under- 
capitalised. A -significant portion of the capital required to develop the 60,000 
jobs needed by 1977 must toe provided or backed by the Federal Government. A 
variety of forms of credit should be authorized to provide a spectrum of instru- 
ments to finance job-creating enterprises. There are at least three specific needs 

of such credit : _ , 

a. Credit is needed for construction of factory buildings and related facu- 
lties on reservations to offer modern plants at reasonable rentals to interested 
industries. Municipalities throughout the country now finance, through tax- 
exempt bonds, facilities of this type. Indian tribes lack the credit standing 
or the authority to issue bonds for these purposes. To compete for plant 
location, Indian tribes must be on at least an equal footing with municipal- 

b. Credit is needed for financing the establishment of Indian-owned enter- 
prises such as for housing construction. With technical assistance, tribes 
should be able to start natural resource-based and service industries. 

c. Credit is needed for starting small business enterprises. As the rate 
of economic activity on reservations increases, individual Indians will be 
encouraged to start service activities. Private credit is not generally avail- 
able on reasonable terms to Indians. Hence, two things are needed: (1) au- 
thority to guarantee private loans and (2) authority and funds to enable the 
Indian Development Corporation to make direct loans. 

In order to provide for this level and type of credit, innovative approaches 
must be utilized. To move in this direction, I would recommend : ...... 

a Legislation authorizing an Indian Development Corporation, initially 
to issue $200 million of bonds backed by the full faith and credit of the U.S. 
Government. The bonds should 'be in two series : one, to fund projects for 
which a municipality could issue tax-exempt bonds, and another to fund 
other direct lending operations of the Corporation. A 40-year amortization 
period should be authorized, and up to a ten-year development period during 
which payment of interest and principal could be deferred. . . . 

b The Indian Development Corporation should be authorized to sell short- 
term securities to tribes as an inducement for them to invest up to $150 
million which are now held in Treasury trust funds. „„ . 

c The Indian Development Corporation should be authorized to guarantee 
loans to tribal corporations and individual Indians along the lines of H.R. 
9323 of the 89th Congress, and to make grants in conjunction with loans 
along the lines of H R. 9323 for small busing enteiprises only. 

d. 'Ah initial appropriation of $50 million should be authorized to the Indian 
Development Corporation as a fund for paying guarantee and insurance 
claims and to meet deferred interest and principal payments on outstanding 

loans^n ftdditlo the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ Revolving Loan Fund should 
be transferred to the Indian Development Corporation and be merged with 
the CorKTration’s credit operations. Additional direct apprtpriation^ should 
not be requested for the Revolving Fund since funds will be available from 

6. ^faitee^indu^ial communities : An additional economic 
gram would suggest that independent financing should be used to ®stetolish 
planned industrial communities on Indian reservations to help demonstrate to 
industry the potentialities for locating plants on reservations. 

TBsneeiallv at the early stage of the ten-year development period, it will be 
difficult to bring together the sources of financing suggested above to 

perimentation in the formation of new model ^nt^thTS- 

effects to haphazard community growth. A special $10 million grant to the in 
dian Development Corporation could; provide necessary leverage, 
yond other financial resources available from housing, education, and other 

Pr itis tonortant to develop a concept that goes beyond merely providing physical 
facilities We should seek to create the opportunity for imaginative, organ®^ 
Hons tO suggest how a specific group of Indians can organize itself into an eco- 
nomic^ly^ Wable^cmmniSty-^-^en ^to the extent of suggesting, how the^iim 
muSty should govern itself. Flexibility and freedom to try new ideas should be 
the hallmark of the efforti •. . 
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Since the communities are being developed primarily to create jobs, the Indian 
Development Corporation should have overall responsibility for the grants. It 
should invite proposals from business, nonprofit and any other interested groups, 
for the development of one new and one existing Indian community. Each should 
be in separate sections of the country to obtain the greatest demonstration value. 
Communities of about 2,000 and 5,000 should be specified to show applicability to 
different size populations. The grant might be divided — $3 million for the smaller 

community and $7 million for the larger. , 

To obtain maximum participation, a two-stage process is suggested. First, pro- 
posals should be invited for a general feasibility plan for the development of an 
Indian community. Four of the best plans, as determined by a panel of experts, 
might be purchased at $50,000 each. The organizations submitting these plans 
would then be asked to develop detailed proposals for the communities. From 
these four proposals, two would be chosen for development. The winning organiza- 
tions could have responsibility for managing the development phase (assuming 
they were judged to be competent to do so and the affected tribes concurred) . 

Obviously, an appropriation of $10 million would have to be authorised for 
this demonstration program for the design and establishment of two Indian eco- 
nomic growth centers. „ , _ . 

B The Indian Development Corporation . — Although economic development 
has been a major goal of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in recent years, and job- 
creating programs have been initiated, these efforts have not been able to cope 
with the population increase and the declined in employment available to Indians 
in agriculture, let alone the large backlog of unemployed Indians. A new orga- 
nization at the national level is needed to administer the incentives described 
above and create 60,000 new jobs for Indians by 1977. Leadership can best be 
provided by a Federally-chartered Indian Development Corporation (IOC) with 
broad responsibilities to promote economic development on Indian reservations. 

The I DC’s major concern would be to mobilize the energy and know-how of 
the private business sector. The image and visibility of the organization would 
be important in eliciting business cooperation. A corporate organization would 
permit businessmen to participate in the direction of the programs through mem- 
bership on the board of directors (as described below). In addition, the corpo- 
rate form of organization, which is familiar to businessmen, would he an ad- 
vantage in the many contracts that would result from industrial promotion, 

credit, and economic incentive programs. ' • " _ _ . 

Stability in administration, funding, and leadership are needed to convince 
Indian tribes that the Federal Government is sincere in its development pro- 
grams Primarily reliance on bond financing rather than annual appropriations, 
and the Indian participation on the board of directors of the corporation would 

help meet, these requirements. _ ,, 

The personnel needed to administer a development program of the scope 
required are not available in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and are not Ukely 
to be attracted there. I fear that the imagination and drive needed to initiate 
the new progr am s would not be forthcoming if. they were simply added to tne 
responsibilities of BIA. The economic development program will need to_ be 
closely meshed with other BI A activities, but it is a clearly separate part that 
should -be carried on elsewhere if the necessary forward movement is to be 

fichicvccL ^ 

1. Organization: The IDC should be governed by a 15-man board of directors 
appointed by (and to serve at the pleasure of) the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. A membership along the following lines i s suggested : 
six Indian members 
five businessmen 
two educators ^ 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
a senior official in the Department of Commerce ■ 

The president of the Corporation should be selected by the Board of Directors. 
He would be the Corporation s chief executive officer with direct responsibility 

for its management.^ • . i ^ ?■ •.< v. .. -s • > : r- m , • . ’ , 

The IDC will need a Washington and a field staff to carry on its contact work 
with the proposed individual tribal development corporations. This staff ,^y^hich 
may ultimately reach several hundred, should include economists; t irialists in 
industrial credit and promotion, business and management training m- i industrial 
processes. To maintain a private business orientation, a number oL the^staffshould 
be obtained from business to serve a two- or three-year tour of duty. (Retired 
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industry executives may be a good source of highly qualified personnel. ) The IDC 
should be exempt from the classification act and the civil service personnel 
system to permit maximum fiexibilty in its staffing. Arrangements might be worked 
out whereby IDC would make payments to the retirement system of a private 
company or the Federal retirement system while an employee was working on 
the staff of the Corporation. The expenses and staff of the Corporation should 
be financed by a regular annual appropriation. 

2 Aims and functions : The aims of the IDC should be, first, to encourage and 
promote business firms to establish on or near Indian reservations industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural enterprises that increase the economic opportunities 
open to members of the Indian tribes; and, second, to encourage and promote 
Indian ownership and management of industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
enterprises* 

In pursuing these aims, IDC would carry out the following functions : 

a. Managing the industrial incentives program described in section A above. 
In addition to classifying reservations for the employment tax credit, this would 
involve malting certifications of eligibility for each firm that wanted to obtain 
the employment tax credit and the rapid depreciation allowances ; 

b. Carrying on an intensive industrial promotion campaign to persuade industry 

to locate on Indian reservations ; , , . 

c. Chartering tribal development corporations which would be the on-reserva- 
tion organizations to promote and establish business ventures ; 

d. Aiding the tribal development corporations by : 

(1) Helping prepare reservation piofiles for industnal promotion. 

(2) Making grants to them for general economic surveys and project 
feasibility studies. In connection with these grants, IDC would develop and 
maintain a Roster of Competence of individuals and organizations capable 
of providing responsible planning assistance to the tribal corporations. Use 
of consultants on this list would be mandatory for studies funded by IDC 

m*orifg 

(3) Provi d in g loans to them for financing industrial plants and support 
facilities which could be leased to industries locating on reservations. 

(4) Making loans to tribal corporations to finance tribal and individ- 

ually owned Indian business enterprises. Along with this IDO would 
provide technical assistance. . . .. . 

(5) Conducting leadership and management training for the boards 
of directors and officers of the tribal corporations and the managers 
or potential managers of tribal enterprises. 

(6) Carrying on relevant research. ,, _ , „ 

In conclusion then, I would suggest that Congress authorize a Federally- 

chartered Indian Development Corporation with broad responsibility to 
promote economic development on Indian reservations. BIA s credit and 
industrial promotion activities should be transferred to this corporation. 

3 Tribal development corporations : The tribal ^development corporations 
are* the on-reservation instruments for promoting and initiating economic devel- 
opment. They should be organized under a charter obtained from IDC with a 
Board of Directors appointed by a tribal council for fixed terms. Non-Indians 
with business experience should be included on the Board. The corporations 
should have the usual qualities of corporations in that they could sue and be 
sued, enter into contractual agreements, etc. Their primary responsibilities would 

include . p ri and keeping current the necessary plans for development ; 

b. Developing in conjunction with the IDC a package of incentives that 
could be offered as an inducement to industry to locate on a^ reservation. 
For example, the tribal corporation might offer .to lease a building and 
equipment to a company— financing them by a loan from IDC. 

c. Establishing Indian enterprises to develop tribal fore^, recreatt^ or 

other resources. The tribal corporation probably would :to *® J*® 
through the feasibility study stage and then hire a manager (initially 
tribes would have to rely on non-Indians for management) to set up and 
runthe enterprise. While we expect IDC to recognize the dev^opmental 
character of these Indian enterprises and, therefore, to be Uberal in pro- 
viding credit and technical assistance, the enterprises must be able to demon- 
strate economic viability after a development period. „ • , 

* Providing credit for individually owned Indianbu^nesses. Thetrffial 
corporations would act as a relending agent for IDC. This is not expected 
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to be a large activity, but it is important to tbe small Indian fanner or 
businessman who does not have access to normal commeTCialcredit. 

e. Managing tribal lands. The arrangement here could be flexible. A tribal 
council could turn over all or part of the management to a tribal develop- 
ment corporation or retain a veto power over certain aspects, such as long- 
term leasing or mineral rights. Using a tribal corporation would remove 
management from the pressure of tribal politics and encourage more produc- 

tiV f. ^stabUsMng^rlbAl construction firms. As will be indicated later, housing 
construction offers a most promising way of providing jobs quickly on Indian 
reservations. The need for housing is great and the skill requirements, if 
extensive use is made of pre-assembly techniques, can be acquired rather 
rapidly. On-the-job training programs should be used to permit Indians to 
acquire necessary construction skills. The idea is to move as rapidly _ as 
possible in establishing a functioning construction organization, relying ini- 
tially on non-Indian management if necessary. Because of the urgent unem- 
ployment situation on reservations, Indian labor should be given preference 
for jobs in housing construction. ,. .. . 

I believe mo re Indian employment will be generated if the Indians themselves 
establish housing construction enterprises, but the requirement to use Indian 
labor should also apply for housing built by P riv ^te contra^ora on ^erv^ons. 

C. Plarvnvng . — Indian tribes and the Bureau of Indian Affairs have been m 
volved in a number of planning efforts in recent years. The two major ones have 
been the development of lO-year reservation programs requested by the Secretary 
of the Interior in 1964, and the preparation of Overall Economic development 
P lan s required for participation in programs of the Economic development 

quality of these efforts has varied widely, but even the best of these plans 
do not provide an adequate foundation for an economic development program. 

Recently, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has tried a new approach to ^planning 
in developing an estimate of the existing and potential capacity of the Turt e 
Mountain Indian Reservation to support* the dependent population. This brief 
study focuses on the essential elements for development and is an example of a 

useful first step in development planning. , . , f , 

The IDC should have an adequate fund, say $15 million, for grants to tribal 

development corporations for economic development planning. , . 

The grants would be used for three levels of planning 1. an economic strategy 
plan for the reservation, 2. a reservation profile (including special st^i^ such 
as mineral inventories and skill surveys), and 3. project feasibility stud e . 
Each of these types of planning is discussed in detail below. Grants for planning 
should be made on an application basis except for an initial amount that shouM 
be allocated to a tribe upon forming an acceptable tribal develo^entcorpo^ 
tion. Allocation of the initial grants should follow a ®^h^ule to be develop^ by 
the Indian Development Corporation. A maximum of $4.5 million would be used 
for those initial grants. The remainder should be used to finance, on a full cost 
basis the preparation of reservation profiles, special studies necessary to mi 
out the reservation profiles, and project feasibility studies. A tribe 
tribute financially to this planning phase of development by providing the initial 
operating expenses of a tribal development corporation. _ ... . - .. 

Each tribal development corporation should use the initial grant for the prep- 
aration of a reservation profile and, if appropriate, tor an economic strategy 
plan. Further financial assistance should be conditioned on the tribal de JLqp- 
ments corporation submitting ah acceptable econo^c^rat^yplantol _ J - 
plan should be descriptive of the reservation area, the population and la ^ torce 
principal economic activities, and the area’s resources.^ A .primary emphasis 
should be on identifying the number of jobs needed during the next ten. years 
to provide a high level of employment for the tribe. All of the economic planning 
done by the tribal development corporation should be 

the gap between present employment and the jobs needed to attain a level of 
employment comparable to the rest of the economy by 1977. . . 

1 Economic strategy plan: The tribal development corporation should- take 
the lead in its preparation with full participation by the tribal council, IDC, the 
BIA, and other relevant agencies: The plan should be comprehensive in its 
coverage of development possibilities without trying to provide an in-depth 
analysis of each. To keep from getting bogged down in a long planning process, 
a tribal development corporation should try to complete the plan in less t na n 
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six months using existing data together with contributions from people familiar 

with the reservation and its potential for development. between 

TW heart of the plan should be a strategy for eliminating the gap netween 
present SoymTnt Lid future high-level employment through a senes of action 

proposals^such^asj nt ^ expand existing economic activity or to establish a hous- 

“b.T^UoS Sfto qualify Indians for on-or near-reservation jobs 

0r c f °A 0 pa t cka|rof°i n nducements to a non-reservation resource based industry 

The plS^must^eaf realSSaS^^’ various constr^ts (fiMnci^, tim^m^- 
" . ^ mifhin o n flotion Droeram must b6 devised. Inflttention to 

constraints has been a major fault of previous Indian planning. Finally, the plan 
Xuld T^s on anions with the highest job creating payoff and provide a 

for the tribal corporation's action program It is 
the fnoal point for inter-relating the many variables on which successful eco- 
nom^evelo^ent depends and it should serve as a working outline of an array 
of priorities for action by the tribal corporation. Updating the plan on at least 
anamua.taSs wfu be necessary to maintain it as an 

Tnrtinn Development Corporation must ensure that each economic strategy 
p ™p“vK^“n,S St Of proposals for ^Umlnating i 

\ 

P 2 Reservation profile: Tlie reservation profile should be thebasic d ^™ e ***; 
for promoting the location of industry on Indian reservations. Several tyPf 8 
profiles are needed. A profile emphasizing the availability and abilities ofthe 
fabS foLe shcLld be prepared for reservations desiring to attract labor inten- 
«ivp operations with low product transportation costs. If a reservation has an 
abundance of natural resources, special climatic conditions, or a strategic loca- 
tion in terms of markets or some other unusual competitive advantage, special* 
purpose profiles directed at a particular industry or industrial group, should 
be^epared. The IDC should provide technical and financial assistance to the 

tribal corporations for these special-purpose profiles. 

-Se pSle must focus on selling a particular reservation as a profitabie loca- 
tion for industry. It should include information on the following, 
a Population and labor distribution. , • • w 

b. Iiabor availability and skill on and near the reservation. 

c. Educational levels. 

e. * Cultur^ characteristics of relevance to the subject. 

f. Utilities and public facilities. 

g. Transportation. 

h Inventory of reservation natural resources. ■ ■ . 0 „ 0 «i 

i. The nature of extent of tribal and Federal Government assistance avail- 
able to industry locating on the reservations. 

Where TeUable^So^matiorii^^aiidng^ swVeys^hoSd be made. Many reserva- 

ti0 The a ^^and depth ^reformation gathering should be governed 
ties in the previously discussed economic * strategy^ plan. Ij or; example, althoug 
a complete SSSral resources inventory may be desirable for theTrofile.the^cost 
and time required for making one must be weighted against alternative efforts 

p lanning process. It must provide a tribal corporation , or a firm with a 
profita bili ty analy sis sufficiently comprehensive, to enable management to make a 
decision on whether, or not to undertake an enterprise. The importai^^qf the 
fe asibili ty study in subsequent decision-making and financingnecessitatescarrful 
Swtion of thelUrsonnel making the study. IDC should require the trlbal 
corporations to nsLpersonnel or firms on its Roster of Competence for^asib^y 
studies financed by its grants. Because these studies are relatively CMt^. JDC 
should attempt to screen out unpromising projects before, going to a full feast 

anA training . — Any «onomi 0 d^elopmeatprogram 
upon an adequate number of leaders — Indian as well as non-Indian. If the antic 
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pated gains are to endure, an increasing number of Indian leaders must be 
developed with the skills needed for operating in the modern economic and 
political setting. But one must also be aware of the opportunity the economic 
development programs offer for increasing Indian leadership and vocational skills. 

There are, of course, Indian leaders of the highest quality now available. 
However, programs have sometimes been delayed or foundered for lack of a 
sufficient number of leaders among the Indians. If the envisioned economic ac- 
tivity becomes a reality, the present number of leaders will be far too few in 
number. 

As tribal development corporations and other ventures begin to grow, the 
existing leadership will undoubtedly assume control. These exercises in leadership 
should be available for observation by potential Indian leaders from other tribes. 
These potential leaders should be exposed to good projects, ably led, by several 
weeks’ stay at the projects. During these 2-3 week visits, discussions could center 
on the problems of community organization. Federal and state programs which 
are relevant, techniques for sharing responsibility, etc. 

The major focus should be that of learning by exposure to success situations in- 
volving peer groups or those with whom there is true identification. Financing 
and general guidance for this program should be provided by the IDC. 

The tribal corporations could at the very outset establish a training program 
for junior management and leadership positions. These programs could be started 
at an existing institute such as Haskell in Liawrence, Kansas. Other traditional 
Indian training institutions beyond high school could be used. Other organiza- 
tions which have heavy interests in Indian problems and are properly equipped, 
such as Arizona State University, could also provide these types of courses. 

In essence, these courses would be geared to provide very basic training in 
such fields as accounting business practices and law, and business management 
for those Ind ians who have demonstrated some leadership ability and interest, 
probably at the high school level. These programs could also include trips to 
functioning programs on Indian reservations where economic development is a 
key focus. » 

It may also be that field trips to educational institutions which have an 
important ingredient of management and accounting could be utilized. The im- 
portant point is to expose individuals to already ongoing and established pro- 
grams where some administration and business practices are involved and to 
the utilization of managerial functions. 

There should also be established an apprenticeship training program in junior 
management positions in tribal government programs. In some instances, the 
tribal governments themselves represent an important learning mechanism for 
management and leadership. This type of training should be supported by the 
existing BIA and tribal scholarship grants or on-the-job training grants under 
the adult vocational training program. Young people who are interested in mov- 
ing into managerial positions could be trained in an apprenticeship-type posi- 
tion within established tribal governments. The National Institute of Public 
Affairs in Washington, D.C., which is concerned with the same problem of train- 
ing young people for management positions in the Federal, state and local gov- 
eminent agencies could be looked to for guidance as well as actual operation of 
training programs. ' ■* : 

It is also possible that a number of young Indians who -have left reservations 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere may still have ties with the reservation. When 
tribal development corporations or other types of ventures are underway, this 
potential supply of leaders could be given incentives to return to the reservation 
to function in a leadership capacity. * ' '■ f .-V 

W. I mmediate measures to decrease unemp loy merit . The above measures will 
require a few years for their full impact to be felt. In the interim, immediate 
measures are needed to reduce male unemployment on reservations, ' which is 
now about 40 percent. ; . 

I would recommend that $20 million be provided for a combined on-the-job 
training and public-works program to provide immediate employment' on Indian 
reservations and to upgrade the skills of many of the unskilled unemployed. 

The projects should, of course, contribute to solution of the transportation, 
public health, and housing needs of the people. In addition, 1 some unemployment 
might be alleviated — and employability of many Indians enhancc^^by enrolling 
unski lled unemployed in pre-vocational tra in i n g programs of up to two years 
duration for which they would receive stipends at the same rates as unemploy- 
ment compensation. ’■ : 
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HOUSING AS A MAJOR SOURCE OP EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

The housing conditions of Indians and Alaskan natives are worse than those o f 
anv other minority group in the nation. Of the 76,000 houses on Indian reserv - 
tions and trust land! at least % are below minimum standards of J^too 

shelters, such as they are, are grossly. overcrowded andmorel ^v^lJ^SuSd 
dilanidated to repair. Virtually, all the shelter of Alaskan natives is uimouna, 
dangerously overcrowded, and unfit to live in. The conditions under which most 
I^dfans live not oX threatens their life, health and morale, but are a major 

contributing factor to their continuing poverty effort wal 

f.mits of construct! " change and progress. Up to 1961 little visiDie extort 
2 to aHeviate th, housing problems of the American Indian. More recently, 

_ nroblem has been acknowledged and from a large inventory of nationa 
housing devices several, at long last, have been involved that are provii^ of 
slight help. The number of dwelling units provided, however, has been miniscule 
in relation to the need. Housing construction for these families, about 1,000 to 
1,500 units annually, are not even keeping pace 

rvvmiinHon growth The Housing Assistance Administration is uu 

SEg progrtm which his been providing the bulk of the „ew housm| 
fnr Indians such as it is. Indicative of the response is that 80 l^an i tribes 
have o^aSked housing authorities and applied for grants for some 5,^0 homes 
TTnif these homes are low-rent public housing projects and the other ha 
are mutual self-help undertakings. The low-rent projects of which 960 dwelling 
units have been completed and of which 301 are under co^f^tion, 
average of $17,500 and require rent payments equal to 1/5 i of the family incom . 
*Rnt thev are onlv serving the upper 1/10 of Indian families. _ , , 

The self-help undertakings are being built with e ®^ r .^ a ^ d I ^l^ n ^ateri^s 
lfllwr under supervision of the Buieau of Indian Affairs and vnth materials, 

SfipiTnt and^kills paid for from 

bnve been completed at an average unit cost of $9,300 and oio are unuer 
stmti^ 11 Rents are upward of $7 monthly plus utilities, and ownership is pos- 
sible,^ after 17 yXars of payments. The program is small but it 

“^Housfng i A^stance t> Administration has been recently considering a turnkey 
wWch « tribal housing authority will agree to buy houses 
designed and built by a private contractor. Housing Assistant Administration 
feels that this will produce houses faster and up to 20 percent cheaper. If . 
SceSful and Sbsttmtial it could oiler a helpful prospectto a group of Amen- 
cans that has too long been neglected in the march of Progress. ., 

rM-iu.r housing programs from the general inventory of federal housing aias 
hav^ ILa b^n he?pfS Xougb not too substantial. In the period 1960-65 only 
393 Federal Housing Administration insured loans were made to Indian familie^ 
Tn the same period only 124 home-construction loans were made by the Farmers 
Some iS^tiSion and despite the large number of Indian war yefceran^f ew 
h nnnliflod for the Veterans Administration Mortgage Guarantee Program. 

thwugl“™evolvi»g but t 

new housing and housing improvement indirectly through ^ttie tnoes, out oe 
tween 1960 and 1965, only 1,200 Indian families benefited with new homes. BI. 

between 1963-1966, has produced 368 new ^cperi- 

p#nnp fl families mainlv in the northern tier of states. OEO is sponsoring experi 

standard Sa? o%^costSt 

^aUofthSposrama mentioned were carried to 
if all of the HAA assisted dwellings were 

Lore than a demonstration/ .The rate of building ^ ^ 

continuing deterioration and dilapidation, needs resultingfrom ^ 

t^Sters of employment, and continuing PoPul^o^ ^^^^^^rfLS 
more rapid progrW in the housing field are certainly not » Partofaefo«s 
this Articular study having to do with employment and training. It is inter 
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nrevmHnf Svte^Bawn wallsfor construction under government contract 
P5f , nolle v union scales prevailing for commercial construction m urban 

^nte^iomS a eS wage® for housing coiustruc- 

S^nt^Srote sector on or near the reservation. Wage rates for Rousing con- 
struction on the Arizona side of the Navajo Reservation, for example, ai ^bas3ed 
on the Phoenix rate plus a travel increment, bringing the total hourly wage for a 
common laborer to $3.74 an hour, or more than double the prevailing rate on t 

re ^f 1 nnmber of experts concerned with Indian housing have indicated that ever 
a 10-vear period roughly 100,000 units, of which approximately 80,000 unite are 
new would h?ve to be provided for the housing needs of tee Indian pop ^ • 

Tw’difference of about 20,000 units would presumably be those which have te be 

or extended in some manner. If we are to assume that an 
^a^f’uSt might ’ cost in the neighborhood of $10,000, teen a prog™m of ap- 
average uun « i« indicated Not only is this a massive expenditure, out 

it^f also an opportunity for a •massive training propram. Housing and J^®***' 
xt %s also anopp^ruvi^y j centers which should be concomitant with a 

tortbe^onofnew anymore 

gfetSBB38BB$g5iSf5&i2 

sS jSsfessssa— 1 

Ks:!s*ssts.l »|™S «=S~~ i— 

50 nercent contract. And it is estimated that during 1906 almost 

S « ^r »».«■ -SR 

Program has remained generally unchan^d with, abo^ 
t by imtract. Except tor largecompllcated projects, the 

Sa&im of more torce accost ; 
Sm s of oonstriietton, the force-account proportion la ; quite high- 

young Indians may move in the future. 

' BEOBGANIZING FOB MOBB EFFECTIVE INDIAN PROGRAMS 

, . . t mmriti tiire to concentrate on one major remaining issue. This lathe 

laa^e to to ttm U^e SESSE?* the present leoatlon of federal organlaa- 

1840 the year the Department was established (it F ^ eral 

^pdrfrnem). Until 1055, the Bureau was responsible for providing all Federal 
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services to Indians. In 1955 the responsibility for providing health services was 
transferred to the Public Health Service, where it currently rests. (However, 
the appropriation for the Division of Indian Health is not reviewed by the sub- 
committees responsible for the Public Health Service appropriation ; it is consid- 
ered by those responsible for the Bureau of Indian Affairs appropriation. } 

In fiscal year 1966, the Bureau of Indian Affairs had an employment ceiling of 
15,951 and an appropriation of $207.6 million; All but 300 of the Bureau’s staff 
are located in the field. As can be seen from the attached table, over 9,000 people 
and $109 million — i.e., 57 percent of the people and 53 percent Of the budget — 
were required for the education function. In the same year, the Division of Indian 
Health employed 5,740 people and had an appropriation of $81.3 million. Thus, 
two-thirds of the people and two-thirds of the funds are required to provide educa- 
tion and health services to Indians. If welfare, guidance, relocation and voca- 
tional training services are added,- three-quarters of the aggregate appropriation 
for Indians is allocated to health, education and welfare functions. 

In addition to these appropriations, in the past few years several other agen- 
cies have initiated significant programs affecting 'Indians. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity and affiliated agencies obligated $31;9 million in fiscal year 1966 for 
projects -benefiting about 100 tribes in 23 states. The Housing Assistance Admin- 
istration has provided $17 * million ' for public housing — both for tow^reht and 
mutual self-help— on Indian reservations in fiscal years 1964 through* 1966 . The 
Economic Development Administration made available $2.3 -milHon^ih fiscal year 
1966 The Office Of Education provides funds to the public schools in which 100,000 
Indian children are -being educated, but data are not available on the amounts 
benefiting Indians from their various program^paiiicularly under Public Daws 
874 and 815 (Federal impact areas) and PD 89-10 (the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act)-. *■ v "V: . 

:= ^ BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT • r : r i 

■ [Dollar amounts In millions] 



Appropriations 



1956 • 196D r * 1966 1966 

, ■ • 'vV sV , employment 



Education... - .... ---* 
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researcher. The Bureau has ™ 

SSSSSSS^Sssg^ 

an interest by providing ^^ ur ^^Q^^ tm e n t of the Interior and the 
O. The aleenoe of consultants.— The ^Deparmienc £ ,£Jp - ■ access to 

S^ISSSS5fSS 

»e B^today is aamea res^^ ^aent. 
SotSl^masement. It. was. ^„ a 

Sf'SSiS orTr^aUtoe BIA Wand half its budget are devoted 
Oo^tht^of the foregoing, two .conclusion s would . ppear to be caUed for, 

it least to the writer : ...... T«Atan Affairs, should be transferred from 

, I. Primary i-^p/«iSr^Sr^S^^a^^ , Edu<aition and "Welfare ; 

: ^11^^ ^oM^uo^a^ea to 
should be t ranKferred to a neencv' should 'have *0 direct reporting 

S “ Adadutstrator for ludiau 

tive programs to meet fhe needs nubile HEW programs em- 

r„r n ^SMr ra ^”£S? ^wXwioTthis 

to Federal tnmt^hip author!^. areinthe area ofeducation.health, 

-• The major. services in the former category^ these services account' for 

75 percent of the 3I^bu^ , they ' ^ ih tnterior. ^ > 

stronger v l^Jfcy jjid techn ical w " +A* m ima ril'v with land 'management, 

by^^lSje^SjaSies out 

relies on the Geological Survey to a ^fJ“mtomli^^a^^ 
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Necessary coordination in the land and resource management agencies is less 
extensive and significant than that required in the areas of health, education, 
WGlfflrG. 

BIA also maintains continuous relationships with state education and welfare 
agencies whose pri ma ry Federal relationships are with HEW. The character 
of TndiwTi welfare problems, frequently involving complex policies related to 
eligibility for assistance, has raised serious problems in Federal, state and local 
relationships. HEW, because of its close working relations with state education 
and welfare agencies, could be of great assistance in facilitating improved inter- 
governmental relations in the area of Indian Affairs. ■ _ , 

Since this paper was to be concerned with training and employment, one 
might well wonder why the Department of Labor might not be a more logical 
site for an Indian training and employment program. The answer grows out 

of several complicating factors : ' - . _ ' , . ... 

I. For a group of people with the diverse educational, culture, health, 
housing and employment problems of the Indian, the federal agency bearing 
nrimarv resnonsibilitv for Indian programs, must itself be diverse and 
broad. Few would deny that the Department of HEW is broader in scope 
than the Department of Labor. , , . .... . .. 

IT- Viewed in a “system” context, job-training and employability for the 
TthiVuti ,-nairPH no sense unless it is seen in the framework of the fu n da m ental 
educational, health and welfare programs supervised by HEW. Obviously, 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment will be consultant agencies, sharing programs and planning mutual 
objectives. Likewise, the Department of Commerce and other agencies con- 
cerned with economic development will similarly be called upon and be 
involved in relevant planning and programing. 

III. Finally, the American Indian must be provided options from among 
which he will choose. But to bring him to the point of wise choice, all the 
services which HEW provides must first be available, and in abundance. 
to choose a life-skill and way of earning a living is complicated to the 
non-Indian. -But to the Indian, a wise choice' can only follow after a 
sufficient program of education, counseling;' and involvement, if he chooses, 
in the way of the non-Indian culture; Only the Department of HEW among 
the federal agencies is philosophically equipped to perform this task. 

For this suggested 'move of federal responsibility to take place with affair 
chance of success, however, there is a serious warning. Such a move should 
only take place after lengthy educational', clarifying discussions with a. broad 
representation of Indian tribes find Indian leaders.' A transfer of 'responsibility 
without such involvement cotdd' easily be viewed by India n s, as a move paving 
the way for termination. 'Opposition would automatically. follow. For another 
reason, however, this Indian involvement should follow. Most simply put, it 
is because it is about time ttiis government broke its unfortunate tradition of 
dealing with Indians as though ‘they are simple-minded children. The American 
In dian s number amongst them a normal proportion of leaders and thoughtful 
citizens. The longer we continue' to plan /or them', 'without their involvement, 
the longer we will' continue” t0 : be confronted with well-earned suspicion and 
failureof programs. ‘ >i? '•"* a'i:* V-' 

Senator Fanmn. I agree with Chairman Kenney. These are : ex- 
cellent goals. They are commendable goals. X hope that we can estub- 
lish the priorities. Xknow that we are; rikdii^ f of , ^ihQthihg that per- 
haps would, be very difhcult to attain, hfor vinstauce^^ 
that the pupil-teaeher- ratio should be improved, from^^ tod down to 
15 to 1. I 'don’t think we are being ^ 
around the country, but it is a wmld think'^ 

somethingto work toward from/thislist; and I hope we can establish 
some priorities in this regards -Thank you. 

Senator KsntNEDY of New Yorfe Mr. Overtoil J ames. ^ , v ; 

Mr. Jambs. ; Much of my p»re^hiatiori is not written, and just from 
notes, so I have none to turn in to you. Senator Kennedy,. Senator Fan- 
nin’ students of Oaks School; ladies and gentlemen^ one thing I am 
inclined to believe is that Senatbr Kennedy is already., part Indian, 
because we started on Indian time today. 
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Senator Kehnedt of New York. You mod ha.yeWnap^intedto 
this office, because you couldn’t get elected with that joke. ixo 

please. 

STATEMENT OF OVERTON JAMES, FIELD 

t >ta*w DIVISION OF THE OKLAHOMA STATE DEPARTMEN 

EDUCATION 

Mr. James I am Overton James, field repr^entative 
Division of the State department of C^uncdTof 

o? the Choctaw-Ohictosaw Oon- 

diSjTaSdTJSl^^f O^rt^nity, and 

1 Ta^^ttyhoS^te^ere .today and to dun 

^s^kers tow 

SSI setting in Oklahoma, as some of °W We 

lrganiz^|nt We have t™ ®^u 

"i^meo^iZn ^ m«y of our 

^^^n^t^^Federal l^islation, a^istance is direct ^at o^lan tedto- 

Of our Indian students, 93 percent are attending public »noois, aim 

^S^^^^^Nirem^ofNlw Y^^^^l^nTLan^ ^^U^vs are on school 
^}^ 8 “d hi“ha,and a guess, but 1 would say maybe 

^Senator Kejnnisdy of New York. How many sdhool board members 
are there?- •- ' '■ .. ; 
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Mr. James. There’s three for each school district, and some of the 
school districts have five, so there would be somewhere between 1,800, 
2,000 school board members. 

S enat or Fannin. Aren’t you talking about. State schools now ? You 
said so mething about schools that were not State schools. I thought 
these were all State schools that you are talking about. 

Mr. James. Yes, I am talking about the public schools operated 
by the State of Oklahoma. There is definitely, I feel, a place for 
our Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools and^ dormitory 
facilities in Oklahoma, because we have many, many Indian students 
who come from broken homes. They are orphans: They cannot or do 
not adjust to the. public school situation. They are bounced out of the 
public schools; therefore, we have to have a place for them, and I feel 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is doing a real fine job in educating 
those type of students. And in the case of our dormitory facilities, they 
only live in the dormitories and they attend public school, which I 
think is a better situation; and to show, you now well some of our 
dormitory students are doing, in 1966 there were six seniors to grad- 
uate from Carter Seminary, which is a dormitory facility down in the 
Chickasaw Nation, four entered Haskell out of the six:* one entered 
Southeastern College at Durant and one entered Yale. That’s a pretty 
good record. v ; . .. . . » 

Since 1947; the State: of Oklahoma has assumed the responsibility of 
Indian education in our - public schools under the Johnion-O’MaJley 
program; and many factors,- of course, are involved in our total 
education cf the student, such as economic conditions, health condi- 
tions, and so forth, which I am not going to dwell upon. I am going 
to stay with education. <. -v 

I feel that taking; the State ;as a whole, we are doing a fairly good 
job in Indian education: Especially we are doing a good job consid- 
ering the real small budget we have to operate on. And I think the 
same is true with the Bureau of Indian Affairs; There was a time when 
the members of the Bureau of Indian Affairs sat in their offices, and 
you had to get ah' 'appointment if you wanted- to see anyone, but 
this has greatly changed, especially with the : coming: of Yirgil Har- 
rington as director-jbecause now they ; come to any tribal meeting 
; they are invited to. They go out in the field. They go to the grassroots 
and get information rather than sit in the offices waiting ...f or the 
Indian people to come to them. And I am going to disagree with some 
of our people,; -Jt ams sure, who have appeared previously, but I am :of 
the opinion that the only way you learn is oy disagreeing. If we 
all agreed, we wouldn%learn very much: .1 . 

; ; >i ; In the u Johnsonr.O’Malley public^schools — maybe TM better, define 
that for some; of the spectators: Our- ^ JohnsomO’Malley public :schools 
are the public 1 schools which^have at least five ^eligible ^Indian- students 
attending. To bean eligible Indian student, they must be ofione-fourth 
or more - aegreelndian blood.'Theyinust live outside thecorporate city 
limits, if the city is 500 or- more, and; they mu^>be- indigent students, 
; and these are the sch ools that qualify -Under. J ohrisonrO’Malley . &} 

In t.bft Johnson-O’Malley schools we have a total of 12,790 Indian 
« students ©nrollekl in 329 i schools in > 63 of j Our77 counties. Our appro- 
priation for the year 1966-67 was $475,000; $296,000 of this was -paid 
for lunches, free lunches, reimbursed to the school for free lunches 
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served the eligible Indian students, making up the biggest part of our 
Set AiSd^nder our present budget™ can oidy Jf^u^the 
sch^ 16 cents for each free meal that they serve the ehmble Indian 
studente And we feel, or I feel, that this is not realistiol fe^hatwe 

should reimburse them the same amount they S®, . , iLimburse 

for the meal, but under the present budget we can only reimburse 

for equalization enrichment, and ttot^ 
for the schools which have Indian ^ents and.t^y haw, a reflow 
valuation in their school district, and by-levying a 5 mill l o:v T? _ 1 

they cannot raise $40 per student, then under 

Wft will make ut> the difference between the $40 and .what they, can 
raise locally. And in most instances, this is the only enrichment money 

that the school has to operate on. . V : ^nrh as 

Thirtv-six thousand dollars was spent for special programs,. such as 
reducing class size, a remedial reading program, psy^iolo^l services 

te'thee^oti6naUydisturbedjai^-oneviMto^h^ne.oooi^iiiator.-i^.^it.f. 

And, of course, salaries included about $43,000. 

Now, our one visiting home coordmator was so effective this one 
year, or part of the onl year he worked, that we were able 
this year eight, seven more visiting home: coo^natora, and^we, feel 
this m one <5 the greatest things that we have been to do m the State 
^pa^enfundef^e Jo^- 0 ^,TVrogr^ ^d our budget 
wa£ increased about $75,000, which enabled us W do ^ 

We also spend special money for transportaition ** 
and instructional supplies for our— and lunches for our^students Who 
are in the dormitories; In 1966-67, in our Johnson-O Malley schools, 
we had 655 high school graduates and 1484 ^ght^grade ^du^tes, 
Ind we now halre this year more than 1,000. Indian ^ ^ 
are attending academic colleges Lunder the jugh® r 
nrovram offered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs ,? end I understa o. 
that we receive about one-third;of allthe higher 
Senator Kennedy of New York. How 

Mr James; I would, say that out^-that there are At l^st 400 (4iea> 
okees who are attending academic oolites, .not a |i 

under the higher education grant, but I would say that at least 300 are 
attending under the Bureau’s higher education grant P r »gram* ‘ 
f Senator Kennedy of New Yb*: What; is ryou^aefimti^pf a 

MnlAMiM One-fourth or more, degree Indian blood. ; > *; *> 

Smator KiJLux of New York. There are 400 who haw a 

fourth or moi» Cherokee blood who ai^ attending college ? ^ - V; 

How many of tho» students are going into edu. 

them am, because 

mimy 5 e them attend Northeastern State College at ^ahloqueh, and 

there? ' • • .Ytf- r. • 

! S^o?lk™ of New York How many Cherokee teaohers are 
there at the moment? 
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Mr. James. Well, I would just have to make an educated guess, 
but I would say probably those who are one-fourth or more that we 
probably woula have 150 teachers, at least, maybe 200. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That’s all in eastern Oklahoma? 
Mr , J ames . No. They wouldn’t, be all in eastern Oklahoma. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many in eastern Oklahoma? 
Mr. James. Well, I would probably say that two-thirds of them are 

in eastern Oklahoma, though. . 

Senator Kennedy of New York, So you have about 125 bherokee 

teachers in the school system ? . 

Mr. J ame s. I think that would bea very conservative estimate. 

Senator Fannin. How many Indian people -in the State of 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. James. What are we going to call an Indian ? 

Senator Fannin. You use your definition and I will use mine, a 

fourth. , . 

Mr. Jambs . If we say a fourth or more, I would say that upward oi 

175,000 to 200,000. A _. ■ ,, ... 

Senator Fannin. The Bureau of Indian Affairs would probably 
dispute that figure, but that’s all right. You use your figure in your 
State and I will use my figure in my State. ■ _ . - 

Mr , James. The reason is that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, ox 
course, uses the figures of those who are eligible for their services ; 
people who live in the cities and are removed from their natural areas, 
they are not included in the Bureau’s figures. 

Much has been said about the dropout problem, and very definitely 
it is something we should be concerned with, and I am inclined to 
believe that one of the major reasons for dropouts among our Indian 
students is more of a social problem^ lack of social adjustment, more 
so than it is of lack of academic ability; and especially in these . rural 
areas where they go one through eight in the rural school, then in the 
ninth grade they move into the junior high school in the city school. 
They move into the senior from the junior high. They have not had 
the growing up experience with these different youngste rs a nd with 
the city youngsters, so I feel that it’s more of a social adjustment than 
lack or academic ability when they start dropping out from the ninth 

and tenth grades. . • , 

Senator Fannin. What is your education program to correct that 

situation or help correct it ? _ ... . 

Mr. James. We now have these eight visiting home coordinator 
whose primary duties and responsibilities is when a student is doing 
poorly in school or looks like he is on the verge of dropping out, at- 
tendance is becoming irregular, counsel with the parents in the home 
and with the student and see if there is anything that can be done to 
keep them in the classroom. . ' • • ‘ ‘ 0 

Senator Fannin. Does the counselor speak the Cherokee language ? 
Mr. James. In every case that we have, that we could, we employed 

Indian people. / v r ■’ 

S enat or Fannin. It’s very difficult for a counselor to communicate 
with the parents if they can’t speak the language. 

Mr. Jambs. Yes. Out of the eight coordinators, four of them are 

Indian. ? 
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Senator Ken nedy of New York. Have you almost completed your 

statement ? , , 

Mr. James. Anytime. I was just going to give you the number of 

dropouts. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That will be 'helpful. 

Mr. James. Because we hear everything from 75 percent on down, 
but according to the statistics reported to the Indian Division Edu- 
cation. Office in Oklahoma Oity, we had a total of 610 dropouts in 
1966-67, out of a total of 12,790 students, so this amounts to a 5 
percent dropout irate, which. I think is fairly low. Now, in high sdhool 

we had 412 drop out ; elementary school, we hud . 0 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What do you have m high school ? 
Mr. James. 412. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Out of how many ? 

Mr. James. Out of 610 total. 

Senate Kennedy of New York. 610 what ? 

Mr. James. Dropouts. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Out of how many students alto- 
gether ? 

Mr. James. 12,790. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What is that percentages 
Mr. James. About approximately 5 percent, maybe. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You- state that you have a 5 per- 
cent dropout rate of Indians in your educational system? 

Mr. James. This is what has been reported to us in our office, and 

the only figures- . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Are you saying to the committee 
that that’s what the dropout rate is ? _ 

Mr. James. Well, I would have to, because these are the records we 

have. . , , 

Senator Ken nedy of New York. Do you think those records are 

accurate? . .. 

*■ Mr. James. No ; I don’t. These are the public records which are avail- 
able in our office. . ,, 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You just said that you didn t 
think they were accurate. 

Mr. James. This is my personal feeling, though. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you want to come to the com- 
mittee and give us a statement of fact as important as that and not 
believe it yourself, and you hold the position of Indian Education 
Specialist for the Oklahoma State Department of Education? : _ 

Mr. James. It depends on whether you want my personal view or 
whether you want the actual situation as reported. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I would uhink that you would 'be 
reluctant. You suit yourself. Personally, I would never testify before 
a committee and give information which I didn’t believe, but you 
go ahead and do what you 'like. • 

Mr. James. I will make a few -reservations here on this part of it. 
We do have some areas where that attendance is very, very poor and 
the dropout rate is extremely 'high and would run up to 50 to 60 
percent. 

•Senator Kennedy of New York. I would say that the figures that 
you gave us are entirely contrary to the other information that we 
nave. 
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Mr. James. This is true. _ , . _ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Then, I question why you come 

and give it to us, <but go ahead. ... , 

Mr. James. I 'am inclined to believe that our dropout rate is not 
nearly as high as what some people say, because it depends upon 
what you call a dropout. Sometimes, you know, they go and count all 
the first graders, take the names on the register ; if they are not there 
at graduation time 12 years later, then they consider them a dropout. 
But they move to other schools. They could 'be in the Bureau schools. 
They could be anywhere, which would not classify them us dropouts. 

I can give you one instance in western Oklahoma where there is 
a school which has a total school enrollment of about 25 percent Indian ; 
out of 500, they have about 125 Indian students, and m 40 years time 
they have only had 11 graduates. . . . v „ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I am afraid that whatever other 
information or further testimony you have we will have to place in 
the record if you would send it to us in Washington. I appreciate your 
cooperation very much but we have just been told that we have to 
depart. We have one other witness. I would like to ask the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to submit your statement, Mid we 
will place it in‘ the record, and also if you want to submit it with any 
material in the future. May I say that anybody who has any informa- 
tion and statements that they would like submitted for the record, as 
we were not able to call everyone we would like, if you would send tfiat 
information to us in Washington in the period of the next 3 weeks, that 
information and that testimony and that Statement will be made a part 

of the hearing record. . , , . ... . 

(The material subsequently supplied for the record follows :) 

Prepared Statement o? Lonnie Hakdin, Assistant Area Director (Education), 
Muskogee a the a Office, Bureau of Inman Affairs 



Approximately 95% of the Indian children in Eastern Oklahoma attend Public 
Schools. There are many conflicting reports as to the attendance, dropemt rate 
and achievement of Indian children attending public schools in Eastern Okla- 

h °?U following information was compiled' by the Oklahoma Employment Service 
from the 1960 census : 



• ' : •> •_ ■; * : 




Oklahoma 

Indians 


Oklahoma 

total 

population 






8.3 


10.4 


Attended or completed college..-----------—- — — 

AnmnUled lnaai |i|i( mm mftro HtJin It 1011 ifihOOl — ........ 


;___percantl- 


8.0 

. 14.0 


.17* 6 
r 22.9 


UOmpiOtOu 81 1885V DUI no liiOio uion nwi awiuwi...— 
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1 

I 

1 

1 


16.3 


17.9 



It is Impossible to get reporting from all districts in the. State enrolling In- 
dian children. Many districts advise that reporting by raceds 
their records do not specif y the race of any student. Many distxi^r^ive no 
financial assis tance for Indian students; therefore, .they have no obligation for 

^T^moet recent information available was obtained 

istrators of 86 school districts in Eastern Oklahoma. «dM»XTOP<wting 

enrolle d 4311 Cherokee Indian children in grades 1—12 with an average daily 
attendance of 3008. Ninety two percent of the atndmta 

In 1962 the average' percent of attendance for the State of Oklahoma wa ®^- 
Of the 4311 Cherokees enrolled in the 86 schools reporting, 201 wMe graduated 
from high school. By National averages 6% of all students enrolled in grades 
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1 through 12 are In the 12th grade. Based on this average, there should have been 
259 Cherokees in the 12th grade. Approximately 78% of those, by National 
Average, who should have been in the 12th grade graduated. 

A study was made of six schools enrolling 6401 students in grades 1—12 during 
the 1966-67 school term. 22% of the total enrollment were Cherokee. 20% of 
the graduating seniors were Cherokee. 

Adair County in Oklahoma has the highest ratio of Indians to non Indians of 
any County in the State. 23.3% of the County’s total population is Indian. A 
study of seven elementary schools in this county with a total enrollment of 
941 children in grades 1-8, listed 554 Cherokees enrolled. These seven schools 
had a total of 30 dropouts, five of which were Cherokee. . 

Our conclusions are that the attendance and achievement of Indian children 
attending elementary public schools in Eastern Oklahoma is as good as that 
of the total school papulation of the schools they attend. There is a high dropout 
rate in all these schools at the ninth grade level for all races. This is due in 
part to the type of school organization. There are many small elementary 
schools. Students completing these schools are required to change^ schools in 
order to attend high school. The dropout rate at this level is higher for Indians 
tha n for nonlndians. The high schools are usually in urban areas. In Oklahoma 
72.9% of the Indian population is rural, while for the State as a whole, 45.8% 

of the population is rural. _ J. ' . . ; . 

For grades 10, 11, and 12, the dropout rate for Indians is about the same as 

for the general population. , ... . , 

An accounting of Indian high school graduates continuing their ^ucation in- 
cludes only those receiving assistance from the Bureau. During 1967-68 school 
year -there are 750 Indian students enrolled In colleges and Tmlversftties who are 
receiving financial assistance; 273 are Cherokee. There are 231 Indian studente 
from the Muskogee Area enrolled in post high school courses at Haskell Insti- 
tute ; 65 of these are Cherokee. During 1965-66 there were 27 Cherokees 
Bureau assistance who graduated from College; in 1966-67 _there were 25. 
This year there are 131 Cherokees attending college for their first year. There 
are many Indian students in college who receive no assistance from the Bureau, 

and we have no accounting for this group. ' . .. mm in 

The school dropout rate for children is related directly to tte socioeconomic 
and educational level of their parents. This is certainly a factor in Eastern 

Some progress is being made through Bureau and Tribal efforts* a 

Through Johnson-O’Malley funds $88,000 was expended for school ^ lunches 
for Cherokee Indian children attending public schools during^ the 1966-67 school 
term. A similar amount will be spent this year. Four school coordinatorswho 
work as home visitors are working in four Counttes 

coordinators are of Indian descent and work with both parents and stu dents 
in interpreting the school program and securing a greater involvement of par- 

en Th«? CT^^^^^Oaag^^SreekAneT Mississippi ChoctawTribestare sponsoring 
work-study programs for eligible students attending public schools. This pro- 

gram serves both Indians and non-Indians. ^ DnWf vii 

B Johnson-O’Malley funds are also assisting public school with Indians enroll- 
ment in the improvement of their instructional programs. ■ _ 

Kindergar tens, on a limited basis are being provided for Indian children 
through Sense of Johnson-O’Malley funds. With assistance from the Bureau 
a Chil d Gui dan ce Center has been established in Adair County where approxi- 
mately 25% of the school enrollment is Cherokee . .. . 

There is much more that needs to be done to improve educational opportunity 
for Indians in Oklahoma attending public schools. Some of these are : ■ ■ 

1. Early childhood programs in distiicts with a high concentration of 

*° 2 ?^reatei^tovolvement of Indian people in school and co mmun ity affairs. 
3 ImDroved guidance and counseling programs. . 

4. Inse rvice training of staff, including history, culture and accomplish- 
ments of the In dian people leading to a better understanding of their values 

*** 6 . ^cho^*^^^ ^organization in order to establish units capable of 
providing resources and specialties required for a better 

Thus better preparation of graduates for successful post high education. 
6. Funds to meet certain parental costs of families with - low income. , 
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7. Greater provisions for adult education. . 

The Bureau operates five facilities in Eastern Oklahoma— one elementary 
boarding school, one high school and three dormitories where children live d 
atfendpublic school. Children served by these facilities are admitted under the 
following criteria : 

A. Education criteria 

1. Those for whom a public or Federal day school is not avai^ble. Walk- 
ing distance to school or bus transportation is defined as one mile for ele- 
mentary children and 1% miles for high school students. 

B. Social criteria 

4. Those who are neglected or rejected for whom no more suitable plan 

Ca 5 .*Th^se who belong to large families with no suitable home and whose sep- 
n ration from each other is undesirable. ' 

6. Those whose behavior problems are too difficult for solution by the 
families or through existing community facilities a L Sher 

the controlled environment of a boarding school without harming other 

^7. d Those whose health or proper care is jeopardized by illness of other 
members of the household. 

Snecial needs of students enrolled in these facilities are : . 

1. Greater opportunity for children to have interpersonal relationships 
with adults than is now provided in our Institutional setting. TTiisrequtres 
reducing the employee-child ratio in both the dormitories and classrooms 

2. Professional staff in the areas of pupil personnel services, hmluding 

So cial Workers, Psychologists, Counselors and Directors of Recreation for 
early identification of special needs and abilities. o . 

3,Opportunity for students to earn or have personal funds 
4. Opportunity to have educational and cultural experiences outside the 

cl^ssroon^ased 8U pp OP t 0 f the community, neighbors, tribal and local govem- 

m (^Spedai 8 ^ training for all teachers as well as other personnel, such as 
dormitory attendants, teacher aids and bus drivers. 

7 Remedial and compensatory programs. _ A .. . ■ 

8. Develop in the students a better appreciation of culture and their con- 

tribution^ to th e who can. give assistance to Teachers of 

including staff training, curricula, innova- 
tion and implementation of special techniques such as team teaching, non- 
era ded programs, democratic processes, individualized instruction, vocational 
planning, student participation jjj decisions that concern them, sex education, 
driver’s training, etc., and understanding of economic systems. - _ 

What is being done in the Muskogee Area to cope, with special needs of Indian 

Children: 

Bureau Schools (t/nd Dormitories U- 

Thia year we have extended, to the Sequoyah scho ol^ pupil personnel 
services to include addif : onal coimseling, psychological services; social work, 
speech therapy and a V let ting teacher to work between school and home. 

2 Psychological services have been provided Seneca school. „ 

3 . IVmr facilities have provided their children greater opportunity for in- 
terpersonal relationships with adults. Approximately^ adults have been 
provided through the Foster Grandparent Program, funded through O.E.O. 
and sponsored by the Sequoyah County Development Corporation. 

4. A program involving a detailed study of Indian history and culture was 
carried on for two months in one boarding school. This culminated .in a trip 
to the ancestral home of the Cherokees in North OaroUna and a pageant 
developed by the students and presented in three different communities. A 
small museum was then established and books on Indian culture were added 
to the IAbrary. 

5. Providing leamlng experiences outside the classroom through recreation- 
al activities, trips, camps, scouting, 4-H groups. . , . . „ .. 

6. Evaluation of our high school program with professional help from the 
Bureau’s Central office and one university. 
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1 toTy ^employees , been 

“s a r?^r e ?^^ 

two of our schools, ^ 8 onG of the State Colleges, stressing the 

^r^^“ d 1^\^«“«%eadership lne.ua, ng involvement of 

“TcirrWurS’Sfan^^TsionTs now in progress in Sequoyah High 

^frLngnage laboratories math. 
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You come to the hospital Clinic because you are sick and 
you want to have good health again, 

OR... 

You come because you want to keep yourself and your fam- 
ily in good health. 



When we can do things together to help you have good health 
again. 




When we can do things together to help you keep yourself and 
your family in good health* THEN we know you can feel 
happier in your own home, and with your own family, and 
with your own friends. 



We want to tell you. .. , -v; v ; :k- 

We hope that you will make good use of our hospital 

Clinic. V”Hv- 
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Our hospital is: 



“A PLACE WHERE MANY PEOPLE WORK 
TOGETHER FOR YOLR GOOD HEALTH.” 



The DOCTOR is in charge of all treatment or curing in the 
hospital. However, he has many HELPERS who have special 
training to help find things out about your health or to help 
with your treatment. . . 



This is why. . . 

there are often many different people that you see when you 
come to our hospital Clinic. 



This is why. . . 

you must often wait in Clinic to see the Doctor, to see his 



Helpers, or to see the p 
iring.. ■ 



or curing 
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IF... 



If you or someone with you is very sick, tell this to a gir 
at the Information Desk or to a nurse. 

When you do this, they will make sure that a Doctor (or 
nurse) will get to examine you quickly. 



IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 

(accident cases; a person with a sudden sickness 
or someone who is very, very sick; a mother almost 

ready to have her baby) 

Come to the. . . 

EMERGENCY ENTRANCE 
Ring the bell. . .and tell a nurse or anyone about your 
trouble. 
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After you enter Clinic. . . 

FIRST give your name and hospital number at the 
INFORMATION DESK in the waiting room. 

Here someone will get your MEDICAL RECORD 

or (if yoj have never been to the hospital before) 

someone will, make our a Medical Record folder for you. 



This RECORD may have X-ray 



and '•'•her test reports from times 

you were here before. These reports and 

Doctor’s notes about your health in the 




past are used by the Doctor to help in 



knowing how to treat 




your sickness NOW 



THEN you wait un 




'your not,** is called to go to 
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. . .the PROCESSING CLINIC 




. . .and weigh you 




Here a nurse will. . . 

take your temperature 




. . .or ask you for* a 
urine specimen 




. . .or maybe she will 
take your blood, 
pressure 



Next you will wait to see 
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. . .the DOCTOR 

(the Doctor will have your Medical Record which can help 
him to know about your health in the past. . .it can also te 
important things about your health today) 



NOW the Doctor will. . . 




THE DOCTOR NEEDS YOUR HELP 

You know more about how you feel than anyone else. The 
Doctor needs to find out what you know about your sickness, 
so he will ask many questions. When you answer ^ Doctors 
questions, you help him to treat your sickness The D^tor 
often uses HELPERS . in the hospital to help find out all he 

can about your health. 

Next he might send you to 
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...the LABORATORY 

Here a Laboratory Technician will do many kinds of tests for 
the Doctor. 



1 

! 

f 

\ 



i 




The Technician might take a 
fgw drops of blood from a 
finger or from your arm. 



(MOST people have ten or 
twelve PINTS of blood in their 
bodies. The little amount of 
blood which the Laboratory 
Technician takes from you will 
not hurt your body.) 






n the LABORATORY, the Technicians .do many or 

our blood, urine or stool specimens. By looking throug 
mLroscooe and by doing other special tests, they learn many 
hTne^ about you/ blood! urine, or stool specimens. In this 
,ayf they help the doctor to find out all he can about your 

.ealtih. 

Next he might send you to 
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.the X - RAY 




Here the X-ray Technician will use an 
X-ray machine to take pictures of the 
inside of some part of your body. The 
X-ray machine in our hospital can be 
used only for taking X-ray PIU'x J RES, 
and it does not hurt. 

The X-ray Technician might. . . 



. . .take a picture of your 
chest- — 



OR 

.take a picture of your leg- 



o\ 






OR 

.take a picture somewhere 
eise. • ; 

(She also does ‘"E.K.G”— Electrocardiogram— tests. ^ This 
machine tells about your heart action, and it does not hurt) . 
THEN the X-ray Technician will show the tests or pictures 
to the Doctor and this will help him to learn more about ymir 
lungs or leg bones, your heart or another part of your body. 

THEN you will go back to 
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...the DOCTOR 

(When the Doctor has talked with you, examined you and 
read the reports from the laboratory and X-ray technicians, 
he is then ready to treat you for your sickness) 

The DOCTOR will. . . 

. . .tell you about your sickness ; 

.tell you what medicine you should take to have good 
health again (be sure to take the medicine at the times 
of day and as long as the Doctor tells you) ; 

. . .tell you what you can do or should not do to have 

good health again; 

. . .tell you how to keep from getting wor e than you are. 




NEXT the Doctor might send you to other Helpers in the 
hospital who help with your treatment. 



He might send you to 
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. . .the PHARMACY (Drug Room) 



Here a Pharmacist will give you medicine the Doctor has 
ordered for you. It might be. . . 



. . .pills. 




(D e 





liquid. 



. . .capsules, 




. . .salve or ointment. 



. . . or drops 



The medicine you get will have DIRECTION S on it. It w i 11 
tell you how much and how often to take or to use the 
medicine. If you want help to know how to take or use the 
medicine. . . 

. . .BE SURE TO ASK the Pharmacist. You help the 
doctor to treat your sickness when you take or use all the 
medicine in the way he tells you. When you do this, it 
should help yea to have good health again. 



MAYBE the Doctor will send you 
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. . .the CLINIC (Treatment Room) 

Here a Nurse might give you 
medicine or some other treat- 
ment the Doctor has ordered. 

It might be. . . 



. . .a penicillin shot 
or 

. . .a flu shot 
or 

a vaccination. 






. . .or bandage your finger 



. . .or she might ask you for 
a stool specimen. (Sample) 



You 

the 



help th* Doctor to treat your sickness when you let 
Nurse tf ive you the treatment which you need. 



THEN the Doctor might send you to 
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. . .the PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 




Here the nurse will talk with 
you or show you how to take 
good care of yourself or your 
family. 



The Public Health Nurse will help the Doctor with his treat- 
ment by teaching you good ways to have good health again 
or to keep yourself in good health. 




She might. . . 



. . .show you how to take an 
insulin shot, or 



. . .show you how to wrap a 
sore leg, or 



. . .tell you how and what to 
feed your baby. 



You help the Doctor to treat your sickness when you 
listen and do what the nurse tells you. 



MAYBE the Doctor will send you to 
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...the DIETITIAN 




Here the Dietitian will talk 
with you about what you eat, 
how much you eat, how you 
cook your food, and also when 
you eat your meals. 



The Dietitian will help the Doctor with his treatment by 
telling you or showing you the foods that. . . 




Or you CANNOT eat! NOI! 



You help the Doctor to treat your sickness when you listen 
to what the Dietitian tells you, and when you do your best 
to follow the diet that she gives you. 



THEN the Doctor might send you to 
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...SOCIAL SERVICE 

Here the Clinical Social Worker will listen to what you have 
to say about many things... 




He will also talk with you about many things. . . 



PERHAPS you are worried or puzzled. . . 

. . .about your physical or mental health? 
...about no job during sickness? 

. . .about troubles in your marriage? 

. . .about strange actions of your child ? 
. . .about a drinking problem? 

. . .about old folks and their care? 

. . .about feelings you don't understand? 



(When you .or someone in your family is sick, 
you may need help with travel or money) 



By counseling with children and adults, (OR, by sending you 
to another AGENCY) the Social Worker and you help the 
doctor to treat your sickness by doing something about your 
personal* family, or other problems. 
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Another very important person in our hospital is. . . 
the DENTIST 




Many parents bring their 
children to the Dentist to fill 
or to pull their teeth when they 
have tooth trouble and tooui- 
aches. 




It is GOOD to bring your children to the Dentist each 

year for an examination. 

BEST OF ALL, when you 
bring children to the Dentist 
before they sure three years old , 
he can help to keep their teeth 
strong and healthy. 

(The Dentist wonld also like to fix teeth of parents and older 
folks, but he cannot always do this because so many children 
need help with their teeth, first ) 



If you want your boy or girl to see the Dentist, FIRST give 
their name at the Information Desk in the waiting room and 
tell the clerk that you want your child to see the Dentist. 
(Later, keep appointments the very best you oan.) 
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THERE ARE MANY OTHER PEOPLE. . . 
who work together for your good 
health in a hospital. 

There are several kinds of: 

Nurses, men and women attendants. 

There are: 

Medical record librarians, 

Secretar ies , 



Sometimes there are: 

a Hospital Director, and 

an Education Specialist (health). 

All of these persons work in a hospital so that the 
DOCTORS and their many HELPERS can take care of you 
when you come to our Clinic for treatment or curing. 



Maintenance men , cooks , 



Persons in admin istration 



and finance, and 



Housekeeping staff. 
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After the Doctor has seen you . . . 

there are times when he wants to send you to another 
Doctor. . . 

In another city, OR 

. . .at another Hospital. 



All good Doctors use other doctors with special training and 
knowledge about certain kinds of sic k ness. In this way they 
help each other to give you good treatment to help you to 
have good health again. 



Also, after the Doctor has seen you. . . 

there are times when he feels that you should stay 
IN THE HOSPITAL . 

If he tells you this. . . 

we expect that you will stay in because this is an 
important way the Doctor can treat your sickness. 

And. . . 

when the Doctor wants your child to stay IN THE 
HOSPITAL, you help the Doctor to treat your child’s 
sickness by letting your child st,uy in for treat- 



ment or curing. 
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AND 

When you are ready to leave, you may be very , very tired. . . 

BUT 

When you finally get back to your home, think about these 
things: 

1) DO YOUR BEST to do and to take what the Doc- 
tor and his helpers have told you to do or take to treat your 
sickness or to keep you well; 

. AND ^ a ' 

2) COME BACK to the hospital when the doctor asks 

you to return; . . v £• 

OR , r . ■ ,, • 

3) Come back SOONER if you do not begin to get well 
again in a few days or when the doctor said you snould begin 

to feel better. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 



If you have any questions about our hospital Clinic , 



ORt • . 



If you have any questions about Your Health . « . 

Talk with your Doctor or with one of his helpers and they 
will try to answer your questions. 

It is important to understand what to do and how to take 
care of yourself so you can get well. 



We want to tell you. . . 

We hope we do help you to have good health again. 



OR 



help you to keep yourself and your family in good health. 
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TOE FOLLOWING PERSONS. 

have in some good way helped in making this booklet: 



Key Ketcher 
Alec England 
Andrew Dreadfulwater 
Carole Hermanz 
Finis Smith 
John Ketcher 
Rose Marie Kelly 
Shirley Ann Jones 
Terry Reed 
Robert Thomas 
Juanita Crittenden 
Lizzie England 
Willard Walker 



AND, we don't forget the help of: 



Hiner Doublehead 
Sam Hair 
Jim Red Corn 





written this booklet without your help. 



i^wrj|te down. We could not have 
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CHEROKEE SYLLABARY 
CWy JSQXaSJ 



D a 


K e 


T i 


6 


O u 


J v 


5 ga O ka 


* 


y & 


X do 


J gu 


E fiv 


♦ ha 


P he 


Jf hi 


* ha 


rhu 


4&- hv 


W la 


d* le 


rii 


G lo 


Af lu 


9 Iv 


•T* ma 


Of me 


H mi 


mo 


*y mu 




9 na 


•A ne 


h ni 


Z no 


9 nu 


O nv 


t hna 


G nah 










X kwa 


cD kwe ^ kwi 


rkwo 


<j£> kwu 


£ kwv 


If sa «D a 


4 ae 


h si 


■#* so 


^ su 


K sv 


£ da 


S de 


J di 


K do 


5 du 


(P dv 


V ta 


% te 


Jti 








Adlaftla 1 tie 


C tli 


if tlo 


-2T tltt v 


JVUv 


C tsa 


T tee 


A tsi 


JC tso 


</ tsu\ 


C tSV 


G wa 


tCP we 


G wi 


e> wo 


•P WU - 




cE) ya 

ir —— m — 


<6 ye 

fbtfcss s 


^ yi 


fi yo 


GT yu 


B yv 
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An Investigation of Educational Opportunity for the Indian in 

Northeastern Oklahoma 



(By Boss Underwood) 



Let me open by saying that I have never been nor am I now affiliated with any 
Indian organization. I am not connected in any way with any group, therefore 
the statistics that I state are valid from the standpoint that they have not been 
interpreted for the purposes of either promoting or proving points for any group. 
The statements that follow were compiled for my doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Oklahoma and are presented for informational purposes only : 

1. In the 1964 report of the Oklahoma Scate Board of Regents of Higher 
Education, it was shown that only 209 American Indians .were among the 
entering fres hm an class , of 13,276 in our thirty-two Oklahoma colleges in the 
fall semester of 1962. This represented only 1.6 per cent of the total population, 
yet over one-third, ot the 523,591 American Indians lived in Oklahoma. 

2. In the three most heavily Indian populated counties in Oklahoma, an average 

of 19 per cent of all county residents were Indian. Adair County ranked first with 
23.2 per cent, followed by Cherokee with 17.8 per cent* and Delaware with 15.9 
per cent. The total population of these three counties was 44,072 with 8,307 
being Cherokee. Other minor tribes dotted the population rolls in addition to 
these. •, • ■' ■■ . 

3. One sampling from the 1965 Cherokee County Census of Indians Under 
the Age of Eighteen showed that 1,050 Indians within these age limits lived 
within the school districts of the county, yet only 24 Indian students graduated 
from the high schools in the county in 1965^ These statistics did not include 
Sequoyah Indian School operated by the Federal Government. 

4. In Adair, Cherokee, and Delware counties, 7,788 residents were listed on 
the welfare rolls in 1965. Of this number 2,405 were Indians. Delaware County 
ranked first with 36 per cent of its welfare cases being Indian, followed , by 
Adair with 31 per cent, and Cherokee with 23 per cent. The Oklahoma Public 
Welfare Commission listed ot? its animal Report of 1964 a total of 1,326 families 
on welfare in tbese three counties, with 547 families being Indian. 

5. Adair County was listed on a March 29, 1965 White House list of 185 coun- 
ties in the United States eligible for 100 per cent federal aid in the anti -poverty 
program. Adair county’s per capita annual income was $706.00 compared to the 
national average of $1,850.00 based upon census bureau figures. 

6. The State Department of Education listed in 1956 ninety-four approved 
elementary schools in these three counties. This represented a large number in 
relationship to the rest of the counties in the State of Oklahoma. The majority of 
these schools were one and two teacher schools administered by a county 
superintendent. 

7. Visitations by the author to the many elementary districts indicated that 
a very limited opportunity for education was available to Indian and white 
pupils in these schools. In addition, many traditional influences were present 
which significantly contributed, to a poor climate for learning. This economically 
depressed and geographically isloated r ;area, which is a part of the Ozark Plateau, 
further y handicapped by large numbers of families clinging resolutely to the 
In diah way of life, magnify the educational difficulties faced by these schools. 

8. Forty-six of' seventy-four, or 62wi per cent of the elementary schools outside 
of the high school districts were one and two teacher schools. The teachers taught 
with the multi-grade system within the self-contained classroom. The prevalence 
of large numbers of Indian ^pupils whbi ^ lac^ ihihimum ^ 

of English contributes to the problem of Adequately p^vidlixg for^ffidividual dif- 
ferences and an effective program of education;; for each of the t pupils. ; 

. 9. ;No extensive holding power sfcu<J ies had been conducted in the counties of 

Adair; Cherokee, and? ® Author collected date 1 ^d launched A 

out study in early NOven^r of 1965, and^ entire study was titeited 
power among indiah pupils. : ,■ . ~ ■'£ 1 

Results of the data l indicated that the two- most critical areas of drop-outs 
among Indians in these cotin ties, as for drop-outs 4n general, occuOTedvbetw 
the eighth grades, ahdv between the' ^inth\an'dv:tehtli grades^ This was; 
accounted for ^ the fact that many Indian studente ^bettrans- 

ported to the ^secondary : f rom the feeder elementary sich < • ‘ 

A careful ihve^gation- ; ^ [that a c^tihuoimi and steady 

enrollment of Inffiah^puiffi^ grade one through grsade twelye.; TO 

school years of ; l954— 1955 and ^1964-1965 ■’ indicated ; a ; = drb^out rate;pfetetween 
; . 70 and 75 per cenfcThis far exceeded the nattonal average ;of 40 to SO per cent. 
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No apparent provisions were made by the school systems to prevent drop-outs. 

The dally attendance records for the 1065-1966 school n °«ie 

264 Indian students were enrolled in the ninth grades of the high schools in 
three counties of Adair, Cherokee, and I>elaware. These 

November of 1965. The 1964-1965 daily attendance records had reported 371 
Indian students enrolled in the eighth grades in the three count ie s . This would 
indicate a loss of 107 students in the transfer from rural to city ^ 

A decline in the number of Indian students was also noted in the transfer from 
grades nine to ten. In the 1964-1965 school year 253 Indian nt£ ! we . re 

in the ninth grades of the three counties, yet in the 1965-1966 school year ordy 
169 were enrolled in grade ten. This would indicate a loss of 84 students in the 
transfer from junior high to senior high school in the city districts. _ 

Although the data for the 1954^1955 school year was incomplete, it indicated 
a similar pattern of holding power. Complete daily registers were ^ptunder 
the column "Indian,” in many schools. The only available reports^ concerning 
these TnrHana coviired only those transported outside , the school district. ; ^ _ 

AO. An investigation of Socio-economic Conditions Among the Cherokees In- 
^Sdtog a Survey, of 100 Rural Indian Households flowed that ro*pear£fl^o£ the 
Cherokees speak only the Indian language, while 41 -per cent spoke 
only 3 per cent spoke both languages and and could toe classified m bi-Upgu^. 

The educational attainment of the household heads a v erage^ 4.9 grade lev€d com- 
pletion. Several studies established that fourth grade le^^dicat^^ctional 
illiteracy. The sample showed that fifty-two per cent Sr 

age of twenty-five were functional illiterates compared with 13.9 per cent for 
the population of Oklahoma as a whole, from the I960 census. B 

A favorable comparison with the 1953 survey conducted \>y the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs implied that in 1965 the age distribution had not sig^cantjy 
changed since the earlier study. It was found., that 53,2 per cent are J^ 10 ye ^' 
26.1 per cent are 20-39 ; 13.6 pOr cent are 40-59 ; and 7.1 per cent are 60 and over. 

The following statistics are concerned, with occupational attainment . tinskilled, 
32 per cent; semi-skilled, 3 per cent; skilled, 4 per cent; 

cent; self employed, 29, per cent ; unemployed, 6 per cent ; and not in labor market, 
26 oer cent. The average Income from this survey was $o»o.uu. , . .■ ; . 

JPhysical faculties showed that only nine percent of the househpxds bad pprifl^ 
water seven per cent had inside toilets, and thirty-four per cent had electricity. 
Twi^n tv-six t>er cent hud 1STO VISIBIiE toilet fftcilitioft. , 

The survey Indicated that the homes of most Indian sLudents did not conta n 
facilities and a cultural environment which would equip . the Indlan^ child or 
youth to adjust to the conditions generally faced to the, schools to, l^^ttended. 
Equality of educational opportunity is idle phraseology when appUed to the 
Indian of northeastern Oklahoma. !>•>:. *.-*“''^5“ ■ 

OON iOXaTTSIOiTS :h - ;r '• •■'V- ’’'I ' 

1. Adequate educational opportunity, is not likely to be. forth^mlng to this 
geogra phical area until effective reorganisation of local school districts, occurs. 
*^LThefailure of high school districtsto the three counties - to meet = minimum 
acceptable criteria with regard to ^enrollment,, curriculum,; md! educational serv- 
ices indicates a lack of equality of educational opportunity for students in vir- 
tually all of these school districts. , . ... -i •. 

3 The Jow holding power of these school districts for Indian pupils together 
with the lack of special provisions designed to- meet<to&r > 

needs indicates that equality of educational opportnhity is sadly lacking for 

appears present at both local and stateV^ueational 

levels ^Sth, regard to 

t6r both' Indian and white btudents: .. • • " ' 

5. The great nwnber. of ^lL.<^ne,pr two mohi,, M 1 , 
the apparent difficulties , :^ydly<e^ to 
expected to improye lhe^educarional opjportunitfee^ 

ctes ap^S^B neressOiy thb educational needs Of Indians are , to 4 be njiet to 
nortbeaiBtem Oklahoma, . 
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The Immunization Pbofile of all Infants and Pbeschoolebs Bobn at 
P.H.S. Indian Hospital, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, Between July 1, 1960, 
and May 30, 1966 



Fiscal year 1961 (children now 5 to 6 years of age),: 



Newborn admissions 360 

Deceased or ineligible —23 



Charts examined , 337 

Two (2) children of the 337 are completely immunized. This represei is 0.6% 
of the 337 children still eligible for treatment at this facility. 

43 of the 337 children have been effectively immunized, against DPT and polio. 
This is 12.7% of the 337 children born this fiscal year. 

12 of these 337 children have been vaccinated against measles. This is but 
3.5%' of these 337 boys and girls. 

15 of the 337 children have received protection against smallpox. This is 4.4% 
of the 337. - 

113 children of the 337 (33.5%) returned to the hospital within two months 
of birth for their first vaccination. 



Fiscal year 1962 {children now 4 to 5 years of age) : 

Newborn admissions _ ._ i. 379 

Deceased or ineligible- __ — 1 1 

Charts examined 368 



2 of the 368 children are completely immunized. This represents 0.5% of the 
308. 

65 of the 368 boys and girls are immunized against DPT and polio. This is 
17.6% of the 368. 

20 of the 368 have received the measles vaccina This represents 5.4% of the 
total newborn this fiscal year. 

19 of these 368 boys and girls have been vaccinated against smallpox. This is 
but 5% of the 368. 

157 of the 369 (42.6%) children returned to this hospital to begin immuniza- 
tions within 2 months of birth. 

Fiscal year 1968 {children now 8 to 4 years of age) : ■ ■ 

Newborn admissions l— . ___ ' — 377 

Deceased or ineligible : _i_ . _i ___' —15 

Charts examined '362 

6 of these 362 boys and girls are completely immunized. This is but 1.6% of 
this number. 

105 of the 362 (29% ) are immunized against DPT and polio. • . 

" *• 53 of the 362 (14.6% ) have receivedthe measles vaccine. 1 
18 of the 362 (5%) have been vaccinated against smallpox. 

199 of these 362 boys and girls returned to -the hospital within 2 months of birth 
to begin immunizations.'This -figure represents a 56% return. ' - <• - 

. Fiscal year 1964 {children now 2 to S. years of age ) ; " 

Newbomadmissions____ ______ . 372 

• Deceased: or ineligible . . . —22 



ov- • . Records analyzed 350 



, 12 children of the 350' pre obmplflifeZy •iTfrmiiHz&i: -Tfrtw is : 3% of the" 350 babies 

bom this fiscal year- . ; " 




... 224 of the 350 (64%) returnedto the hospital for 
two months of birth : ■ 1 r< 



<? 0 ; : /.Us ’ ! . \*f : '•> ‘ '&■■■■ 
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Fiscal year 1965 ( children now 1 to 2 years of age) : 

Newborn admissions 

Deceased or ineligible 



386 

—22 

361 



Charts examined 

17 of the 364 children (4.67% ) are completely immunized. 

150 of the 364 hare completed DPT and polio immunizations (41%). 

95 of the 364 babies have had measles vaccine (26% ) . 

Within two months after 

birth to begin immunizations. 

Fiscal year 1966 {inf ants under 1 year of age) : 

Newborn admissions through May 30, 1966 

Deceased or ineligible 

57 charts examined for those children bom between July 1, 1965, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1966. 

5 of the 57 children (9%) have completed aU immunizations. _ ■ u . 

18 of the 57 children (31% ) have completed immunizations for DPT and poUo. 
226 charts were examined of children bom this fiscal year through February 28, 

Iw SsSw old enough to have completed their DPT and polio immnnl- 
zations. 

77 of the 226 (34% ) are safe from DPT and polio. t . , 

168 of the 226 babies bom through February 28, 1966, returned 
within, two months of birth for their first immunization. This is a 74% return. 

CONCLUSION 

f»nlv 44 of 1838 (2%) infants and preschoolers born between July 1, I960,, and 
Sept emb er 7, 1965, who are now old enough, to have completed all immunizations, 

ha 588 d chi e id?en of 2007 (29%) bom between July 1, I960, ^^ebm^y28, nSlo 
who are now old enough to have completed immuni zations against DPT and polio, 

are deemed safe from these 1 diseases. , ■ , . 

260 children of 1838 (14% ) born between July 1, 1960, and September T,. 1965, 

hflvp received measles vaccine. . .. 

104 children of 1838 (5%) have received ^ cina ^ 0 ? s 1 a f^“ st o ^^ 1 ^„' rv 2 s 
An average of 56.6% of all children bom between July 1, 1960, and Feb rua ry 28, 
1966, returned, for their first immunizations within two tgon\ 

A more significant figure is illustrated by the fact that 1372 of the 1838 
chSdren bombetween July 1, 1960, and September, 7,; 1965,. Jwwe returned to 
fhis hosnital to initiate immunizations at some perioa^of time. _ 

Briefly stated, 75% of the children mentioned in the preceding paragrapl^fcove 
at one time -or another in their lives, come to ™ wri 

rrmnizationS YET- ONLY 2% OF THIS GREAT NUMBER OF: INFANTS AND 
PRESCHOOLERS AIRE DEEMED ; COMPLETELY IMMUNIZED AGAINST 
DIPHTHERIA, WHOOPING COUGH, LOCKJAW^; POLIO, MEASLES AND 

S3N ^ti^nce^indicates a lack of understanding, encouragement, and other mo- 
tivating factors, by ) our beneficiaries, of the significance of completing a series 
of immunizations of a given type in a specified time. , ' .. „ .. 

Numerous beneficiaries regard '.an-y type' “shot!*: as a magical potion concocted 
to offset any and dll diseases (symbolic with penicillin, used to combat numerous 

That greater -educational effort be directed at parents. In; bIt i ? r \ 
comprehend the dangers of these preventable diseases, and bring their children 
to this hospital until ell immunizations are complete, is manifest;^- r • • • 

■ si,; I ■? i-*- -i.y : T 

? ; - * f Tahlequah Service Uwit. : 
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Problems of Oklahoma Youth From Traditional Indian Homes 
(By Harold Cameron, Human Relations Center, the University of Oklahoma) 

Thousands of young Oklahoma Indians are today unable to enter the organiza- 
tions and activities available to them in their schools and their communities. 
These young people are constantly struggling with the many problems which 
result because they are truly the products of two cultures. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss dome of the problems encountered; by 
young Oklahomans from traditional Indian homes as they attempt to function in 
a world of two cultures. ' • • • • 

These young people are those who are biologically Indian, ( although the degree 
of Indian blood may be less than 100 percent ) and who come from homes in which 
much of the traditional Indian culture is retained — -beliefs, customs, value sys- 
tem, and for some, the native Indian language. 

Until about the age of six, youngsters from traditional Indian homes are taught 
“to be Indian.” However* in the years following they are exposed to a non- 
Indian school system which provides programs that usually make little provision 
for the fact that the. Indian students’ backgrounds are quite different from the 
white majority. The schools also seldom provide special guidance services which 
are needed to aid the Indian youngsters in their very difficult journey of transi- 
tion into the mainstream of American life. After several years of constant ex- 
posure to two, and often conflicting, cultures these youngsters become confused ai3 
to their place in the communities. Moreover, they often even begin to doubt that 
they have a place in society, r .... 

In a recent interview, several teenager Indians in a western Oklahoma: com- 
munity were asked, “How do the traditions and customs of Indians fit in with the 
lives of Indian teenagers of today?” One seventeen-y ear-old girl answered, “Well, 

I think that the Indian kids of today think that their customs and ways are a 
little bit old-fashioned and that they would rather .want to be a part of the newer 
generation of the world coming on. and they would want to be up-to-date and 
have some of the latest things coming on.” Another seventeen-year-old girl said, 
“I think it’s very hard to live -in both cultures and it’s" hard to choose. You want 
to be one of them, but yet it’s so hard you can’t choose.’’ •: r 

In many areas of Oklahoma, until ten to twenty years ago, -concentrations of 
Indian people lived in somewhat isolated groups or in villages on lands which had 
been allotted to them by the United States Government as a result of-tbe treaties, 
with the various Indian tribes. These, people spoke an Indian ; tongue < and they 
accepted as the approved way 1 :of life the 'Indian customs, traditions, and. value 
system. They usually held all the Indian activities of the area: in local Indian 
community halls. In the^e commiinities the, Indian way of life was assured of 
continuing because 'the Indian people themselves reprimanded and at times pun- 
ished those who deviated from the “Indian ways.’.’ u.; . 1 i; ' - -„•/ 

Although the Indians. often ; lived only a few miles from an, established all 
white” community,- there wtus frequently: : little contact 'between the two grou^ 
until the Indians began ’to come tb the communities for supplies.: They resisted 
• the “whiteman’s world” as foreign and undesirable! while recognizing that,, it 
was pressing increasingly upon them. ■ >• ( '' - 

When the land allotments could no longer support the increasing* number of 
families who attempted to live from its income, *he Indians beganrt^ move ihto 
the formerly alt white communities. (In most castes .this -income came, from leas- 
ing the land to non-Indians 'because only n email percentage of. the i-Indians,. ever 
farmed their lands.) . The migration to : the non-lmjiim-:^ ixesulted in 

a gradual transition' by-, the: younger-IndiahS 'from tbe .ttadiflonalrln-dteB^W^ 
This transition (which could be termed forced transition) has Tesulted < to^the 
loss of much' of the security which was formwly ifenjoyed, when th^e Indians 'lived 
ih-t-tfelr separate communities. 

In an attempt- to find this lost ' security, and . at times in - an :attempfcitQ, find, a 
lost meaning for life, itself, many Indians have attempted to substitute some 
of the whitemanfs activities, and; organizations to replace some of ,tbe^ tradi- 
tional- Indian ways^These attempts, by and large, have been unsuccessful for 
several reasons. The cultural background of the traditional Indian does not 
prepare them to successfully function in these organizations and activities. Also 
*. many Indians have serious communication problems. Adding to an already •com- 
plicated situation are the suspicions and feelings of guilt held by many white 
people and the unwillingness on the part of some white citizens in many com* 
munitiesito fully accept the Indians as equals. 
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Some Indians have turned to the Native American Church (Peyote group) . the ! 
tjow-wow club, or the revived warrior and dance societies as substitute xndian 
activities within which to achieve satisfaction in living, a feeling of belonging, 

ai Tlms^Indians who have not been successful in finding satisfaction either in 
the Indian ways or in the substitute Whiteman's activities frequently have 
turned to other activities such as alcoholism, -delinquency, crime, and promiscuous • 
behavior. It is this latter group of very disturbed people who have^helped to earn - 
for the Indian people the stereotype of drunkenness, laziness, .rorthlessness, ete. 

Young Oklahoma Indians from traditional homes are faced with all therseriou® 
problems resulting from this -forced transition from one culture to another, but 
unlike their parents (grandpa, ents iii areas of the state) they do have the 
re assurin g and -satisfying memories of a time when the Indian way was ch^ crn^y. 

W ®te^ec*s of the differences in cultures between' the Indian and non-Indian, 
students (which, so often is accompanied by differences in social and economic 
levels) can be noticed early in elementary school bu* these differences begin to. 
take its full effect in Junior high school. Many attend school i-egularly ^ ele- 
mentary school but the attendance often becomes poor during che seventh, eighOi, 
and ni nth grades. In some communities the numlier of Indians who do amt finish 
high school is so large that dropping out of school is accepted as^ 

than the exception.* The principal of one Oklahoma. High School that 

about 33 percent of l^s stedents are Indian, but ^proxii^tely _^ i»^^t of ai 

student absentees' and. dropouts arc Indian, another we^ern OkiahOTm^^hool 
system reports that approximately 25 percent of its school etvrollinent of 400^ are 
Indian ; yet only 11 Indians -have graduated from that school in the last 40 

T Trv a recently completed study conducted in three eastern Oklahoma counties, 
the dropout rate among Indian students in public schools was found, to be approxi- 

“D^SSSfand winter of 1965-66 in conversations held witii the administra- 
tors of some twenty high schools in. the western portion of Oklahoma, it was 
learned that the problems the schools face in. working with Indian students are 
firnny. The Indiau students usually do not take part in the schools a ^ivitiiM su^ 
as at hle tics; music, and clubs, and they frequently do not seemingly have the con 
fldence riee essa ry to allow them to enter into normal classroom activities such as 

^The adn^nis^mtors of two high schools said that the Indian' students 
fearful of being laughed at they refuse to participate in any activity. Imliap 
^dSts have tepeatedly Said that they simply will not take part in^any uf the 
schools' activities for fear of being ^ridicu^ after 
said, “I don’ 

spe aks up. 

t6 T*n a recent interview five senior Indian girls of a western O^ahoma c^amuntty 
eMd that moirt: Indian 1 students are feair£nl ; that t^ey will succ ?®®^ 

trv to participate in the schools’ activities anfl) therefore,; they segTCgate- ^em- 
Sv2 ^hhe^poSsSe. These particular girls are active in their- schools^ac- 
tSiti^rmff as a result of their participation they are forced to endura-the ridi- 
cule of other non-parti<^ipattng Indian students. - '• 5 1 _ - o1 . 

x ^ factor complieatingthesituationofQklahoma-Indianyouth _from traditional 

T«Aio^^OVne^hhdu^ majority of >the^ more aggressive and? success- 

minded Indians (success-minded te terms pf nontlndt^ : .’y^fies^y^^ter 1 

educated, do • not^ remainrtd « become productive = of vtii^r 

co mmuni ties. Because the communities frequently do not, offer ^^^^roent 
opport unitie s for them, and also b^atise they must o^^n_ endure ti»e 
negative social pressures from other less educated. Indians, they ^move froin the 
“Ind ian cPinmuMtidS,* ’ and *the guidaiiice ahd* support they ' could give ; the Indian 
aS^fSmt.tlng to nrnke tbe transition; into. the;motoatr«m of .society 

the more kgCTessive Pnd better educated Indians leave the conunuiiities r 

left y w;SST„t ,a<ie<|tiate guidance ana .training lir>m olfler Indiana ^ 

S< ^Tbls^la^ l o^sac<^ss-m^els'and a^^na i te' gntdan<^i8 ! a0^aT?b^liav^>r/ ad^^to 

j uveniles 1 who. came before the judge in one western Oklahoma county during 



etivities for fear of being ridiculed after m a ki ng a mistake. One struaent 
Lon’t speak up or take part because people don’t Hkfslt when^an lndian 
>. People think that all Indi ans are dumb so* I ; lnight- as -weU be dumb, 

'/y' I**-- : f '■ 1 : . l tV. X \ :r ’*” * ;• • !u ■' /w-' 
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the months of June and December, 1965, 53 percent were Indian. The Indian 
population of this county as reported in the 1960 United States census was only 

10.8 percent. In another western Oklahoma county 10 of the 33 (77 percent) 
juveniles who came before the county judge in 1965 were Indian. According 
to .the 1960 U.S. census the Indian, population of this county was 1.9 percent. In 
a third county in which the .1960 census reported the Indian population to be 

7.8 percent, 45 of the 47 (98 percent) juveniles who came before the judge in 
1985 were Indians. 

Hopefully this article suggests several challenges to administrators, teachers, 
and counselors who work in schools attended by students who come from tradi- 
tional Indian homes. 

Certainly, much of the knowledge and some of the special skills needed by 
teachers who work with Indian youngsters from traditional Indian homes ar? 
not obtained in most teacher training programs. The youngsters, because of the 
uniqueness of their home training, are not usually easily understood by those 
attempting to work with them — including the teachers who see them each day in 
their classrooms. The first challenge then is for the school administrators to 
provide and the teachers to take part in in-service training programs designed 
to fully acquaint teachers with the uniqueness of the Indian students’ background 
and the ways this effects the students’ school performance. 

Working with traditional Indian parents is often very challenging for the 
schools. While these parents may verbally strongly favor education for their 
children, they may see the school as an institution which is training their children 
in ways which are “not Indian.” These parents may, therefore, view the. educa- 
tional process with a great amount of ambivalence. On the one hand, if they 
discourage their children from getting an education, .they know that their children 
probably will remain outside of the mainstream of society. On the other hand, 
if they encourage their children to become educated, they realize they are apt 
to “lose” them to the “whiteman’s world” as was discussed earlier. Successfully 
working with these parents will test the resourcefulness of most of the schools’ 
personnel. v . ' . 

The newly enacted anti-poverty and education legislation offers an exciting 
challenge to the schools. Schools which formerly were understaffed, underfi- 
nanced, and frequently barely able to provide minimum education for its students 
now have the opportunity to develop new and bold programs to provide maximum 
educational opportunities to all. students — including students from traditional 
Indian homes. 

These new programs might include some needed curriculum revisions. Bold new 
guidance programs — both in the schools for the students and in the commiinities 
and homes for the parents — may well be called for. Classes which provide .social 
training for Indian students, held after regular school hours, would probably 
help fill a definite need, .• - --iv * 

Programs designed to aid Indian students from traditional Indian homes should 
not only make opportunities available to them but should provide means of con- 
stantly encouraging them to actively participate. These Indian students more 
than any other students; in Oklahoma frequently .will not participate without 
being skillfully guided and encouraged. . r ivV-i : i> ' ■.,*'? ; .-v: • •• ...... 

Oklahoma has no Indian reservations although its Indian population is ex- 
ceeded by only , one. other state. Since? there are no reservations in the state, the 
Indian people have much pressure upon them to make the transition frona., the 
traditional Indian culture to the dominate American culture, ;■■.;? .. 

How rapidly, andihow successftdly the; traditional . In d i a n people can be edu- 
cated to the. point where they can stand beside other - Americans and become 
contributing --members ? of their communities will be another test of Oklahoma’s 




? A Stott op the Indian . Popuiation Residing in Blaine County, OpA. 

(Prepared by Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma Sifate 
.* Employment :• Service, Research <and Planning Division, Will Rogers Memorial 
OflBce Building, OklahomA City, .Okla.— September 1966). •• - 



Information pertaining to the various Indian residents of 'OW^oi^^iS: very 
limited, U.S. /..Census, publications . break put. only, a few . categories /regarding 
Indians. Although the aggregate number of .this mce hi . the . Uhited States may 
be small, in certain Oklahoma counties tijie Indian accounts for a sizeable' portid n 
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of the DQDUlation. This applies especially to Blaine County, which, at one time, 
was part of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation. Many members of these tribes 
still reside in Blaine County. For example, according to the U.S. Cens™. 
n umb ered 949 in 1960, a figure equal to 7.9 percent of the County s 12,077 

differences between the Indian and the White Man often present 
problems difficult to resolve. To learn more about tbe Indiansin Blaine Coun^ 
and their social characteristics, the civic leaders of the County astoed the 0*ila 
toma State Employment Service to assist in conducting a survey. Furthermore, 
in early April 1966, field work was undertaken by members of the Community 
EmSoymeSt DevehWient revision through the Employment Service program to 
nrovide assistance to s malle r communities. Specifically, interviewers visited three 
separate areas in Blaine County completing job applications on the Indians. 

The objective of the study was to obtain accurate data on the Indians of 
Blaine County. More specifically, the age, sex, marital status, education, income 
and work history was sought for those 14 years of age and over. In addition, 
me ^Lr S SiWrtn u^der 14 and their age, grade in school, or education 

that special efforts would be necessary to obtaln 
oormeration of the Indians. This was accomplished thron^h the assistance 
If a^ln^an leader who successfully contacted the residents, 

purpose for the survey. Following paragraphs summarize the data developed 

k y At* the'ttme of this study, Blaine County had a minimum of 1,005 Inditm r esi - 
dente’ Ohe^nSL£a^o Indians are concentrated in three areas of the^Cmmty; 

Saaton a^Gsary. Some 35.0 and ? 4 -2 intertlew^ 

lived in the first two mentioned co m mu n ities with 19.6 in Geary and U-® 
in^“r areafof the County. Those Indians 14 years old or oyer ™mberedE£2 
while 453 were irnder 14 years of age. Only 147 of the adults were heads of 
households, thus the population per household was 6.8 persons. ... 17 

n The median age ot all Indians in the study was 16.8 years; males with 17.6 
and females 16 1 median years. Considering only those Indians 14 and °J er » 
SSSSTof this CTOUP was 32.7, comprised of men, 33.3, and women, 31 8 years. 

Sumber^ 513 or 51.0 percent and females 492, or 49.0 percent of the 
Indian population in Blaine County. Those 14 and over were divided between. 
oq 2 males and 260 females. Fifty percent of those in this age group were married, 
KSSSsi widowed, 4.7 divorced and 2.9 percent were separated- 

Ttufmediun schoolyears completed by those 25 years old or -T^IttSdS 
This appears to be relatively high, however, many of these Indians had attended 
f_ rr hnflrdine schools, provided by -the. Bureau of Indian Affairs. Also, this indl 
cates the actual school attainment but does not reflect the true or functioning 
Sucattonal tevel. Only four Indians in this age group had attended college, 
while 59. or 16.2 percent had completed high school. 

According to the survey, of those .persons 14 years ^^^^^ "“Se^ed^n 
cent, or 259 out of 552, reported having earned money during 1965. The n^edian 
family income was $847 for those with earnings. Moreover, only 23 reported 
earnings of $ 2,500 or more during the year. Another average w^ fiOT^^for 
who were currently employed. This group reported a median family tecome 
of $1350 for 1965. Indians either without or failing to report inc ome numbered 
nrvq ’ pro -i T>ercent of the 14 and over age group. However, many indicated they 

aid. Theewnomic status 

is far below the generally accepted poverty level and raising the living standards 
of this minority group is one of the prime objectives of the Blaine C° u “ty leaders. 

Job ^plications were completed by the 552 individuals interviewed that were 
14 y^m Phf and over. Of this group, only 75 were cu^ently employed 69 te ales 
and 6 females. Those who had worked previously, but were currently unem- 
nloved n umb ered 185, males 145 and females 40. Tbe remaining, persons, ^92, 
« "Sue wJX’iKory. Gonsldering.tboee In ^ndlamlator^o^e^ 
ployed and unemployed, joblessness equaled 71.2 percent for Bitiine County 
tnfiiinna males were 67.8 and females 87j£. percent. . .. . h V- v« • 

To explain tbe reasons for such high unemployment would coimume volumes 
of written material. Briefly stated, the cultural and economic history of_ the 
ChSonne-Arapabo has created a situation which does not encourage many of the 
Indians to compete and function by standards of our present-day society. .. 

homa, 1 has estimated there are 1,200 Indians in Blaine County. 
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INDIANS LIVING IN BLAINE COUNTY, OKLA.— RESULTS OF A SURVEY CONDUCTED IN APRIL 1966 



Item 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Number surveyed 

Percent 

14 years old and over. 

Under 14 years old 

Median age.... ... 

Heads of household... 



1, 005. 0 
100.0 

552.0 

453.0 
16.8 

147.0 



513.0 
51.0 

292.0 

221.0 
17.6 



492.0 

49.0 

260.0 
232.0 

16. 1 





Residence (those 14 years old and over) 


1 Total 


‘ Percent 



Number surveyed.. : 

Geary — 

Canton 

Wa tonga. ; 

Other areas of Blaine County. 



552 

108 

189 

193 

62 



100.0 

19.6 

34.2 
35.0 

11.2 



. . ■■ . - . . ... • • ■- . 1 ■* * ‘ 


Total 


Male 




Female 



Total labor force _ 



260 



214 



46 



Employed... 

Unemployed. 



75 

185; 



69 

145 



6 

40 



Rate of unemployment (percent). 



71.2 



67.8 



87.0 



,'r i . .. . , • • . • ' . .. . 


. r v Unemployed status 


7* r-T~T ~ 


- Total : 


Percent 



U nemployed— Nu mber.. . — . - - 




; ioo.o 


Duration: 

1 to 2 weeks.. 

3 to 4 weeks....... — 

5 to 14 weeks......... 

. 1 15 weeks and over..... ... 




5.9 

8.1 

8.7 

V'.;:-. 77.3 


. ••••..' *■ r •: 


■; ^ AGE OF CHIU)REN» : ^ 




t- Age ' ,• 


Total Percent- Male Percent Female 


Percent 


Number surveyed:.. ... ... ._ 


453 ioo.o ' ; 22 r ioo .0 • 232 ;; 


J 100.0 


- •, 0 to 4 years-^... . 

5 to 9 years-.. — — , : 

;* ;10 to 13 yea rs. ... . i . .: .. . .L . _ _ 

I .,- }- 


157 34.7 ‘83 . •*7.5 C*S ^ 74 •'• 

. -183 . 40.4 : ...i85 . -.'.38. 5-' .i-' ',9*.-.. 

.7 ■ 113' ^ ; ••• .“ 24.9 7 ' : 53 '-; •/:•. .••: 24.0-^ .... ’ / 60 


^ , 31.9 

42.2 

V 25 * 9 


; i Thow y^ars of aige. V •*. 


^ FAMILY INCOME - / ' yjf " ? ^ 

- L.^'‘ ‘ V V .i i‘ ; :Z .V^;> Vi - * ri 






7 ■ : ,r.. rt* .4S'i ' • wj^finw^e^ ^'Z". • "^.j^plwpd’^w 


*3:» * 

ins only, 




its. ^ N iiinbeiv^^ Percent; V' Yr ' N u ni be r 


Percent: i 


N umberrepp rtlhglncome 1 _ ili..:: 1 ii 5 j . 


: ?--'.^259' •'■o1SioiK j 6 v: *?:' •■ r 75;-S 5 $ : . 


^ ; .‘^ioo.o. 




- v— .1 ■ * ' ■ • — .■ ,n- j J~ . 1 -i V*-. 





. : SI to 

$5CH) to $999-^ - — - 

: $1^500 tolSl,999Ii..._i— 

. $2,000 to $2,499-. — . . 
$2 500 to $2,999-.— . - . 

$3,000 to $3,499.. 

r- $3,500 to;$3i999—.:—.j.. 
44 p 000ormpi^_----i-- rJ -- 

Medla n fa mlly Income^ JJLi 



f 



... . j..::.:;.: 1 36. . -' fix :.. = v ^- m » 

.vi:f21' : .kw&'U* U.-ftiV# •*»?* W18i0 

!>iv 

^r--v-?y ^rr.fx-'r -Z \'.£ . ’ >v~ l6. - i jjjy 

- ^ v : ' L ' 
j t 7 i„, .> : . I " ? >;?'.* j ; «. . r- fo**VVfr 4' : 



f VNonereported,293. . : 



-y : 






^ v r.i’ v*. . ’■ '-r 7 -^v i -! f -r^*: ’ . *' v>' ■ it- /,? ?.■ .. 
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Marital status (those 14 years old and over) 



Percent 



Total. 

Married—. 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Separated— 



100.0 

50:0 

34.4 

8.3 

4.7 

2.6 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Grade 


Those 25 years old and over 
(highest grade completed) 


Those under 25 years of age 
(current grade or highest 
attained) 


. ■ ' ' ' ; V - 


• i • Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 






100.0 


640 


100.0 


None — 


— i— L— — — — — " : 11 


3.0 


»213 


*■ 33.3 


Elementary: 
ltn a 


— ... — — 17 


4.7 


153- 


- 23.9 


5 to 6. - 


36 


9.9 


53 


8.3 


7 — — — 


31 


8.5 


36 


5.6 


High school: 

1 to3-~— — 

CollcweT"^ 

. . Tto3— — 

4 or more..- 


, 153 

. — - .2 

2 


' 14.8 

41.9 

16.2 

■ 1 

•• - .5 

,.5 


39 

120 

22 

• 4 


6.1 

18.8 

3.4 

’ ■{ - 

■ t ..6 








V : • • 














i Includes preschool age. 










Indian Communities 


of Eastern Okx-ahomA 


AND THE WAR ON' 


Poverty 



(By Albert U. Wabrbaftigj Oamegie Cross-Cultural Education Project of tbe 

University of Chicago) : ^ 



INTRODUCTION 






I have prepared this paper in order toprovide plannersconnected with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and War on Poverty programs generally .with 
adequate and ;useful background material on tribal ^American Indian communi- 
ties, specifically those of Eastem Oklatoma. ' ' - . v" 

Although this discussion is based on the Five Civilized Tribes of Eastern. Okla- 
homa, it is relevant to in large Indian population outside, Eastern O^ahpma. The 
country tribal community, as a characteristic, type of setjflemeut, is ^dc^uea^ 
i n TT n u<ui stutosi Bnhfirt K. Thomas, who has coHected e-xtensive ..data on 




communities 1 generally' similar to those described hdre. The informaiQon;, pre- 
sented in this paper is applicable to most, rural American co^unilies 

in the East, Sfmth^st^mbstbfOklahmna.'MieMg^ 
and portions of the Soutli’Vvest.,. t 

I Am' dware. that the bulk of !informatioU which passes, into hands ,ot; goy- 
ernment, piahniiig agencies' consists of cdncise. ‘Tactual’’ . often statistical, -reports 
in i ; : i wfiieb? ^cfciai Cdhditibhs'arelii^ 
obcui&tton, finances; etc.; or, if not of these; then of 

tlliQgS nvkji onrkni-f'irlTia^ tirlin will dfi ! 
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I have so far completed 16 months of anthropological research in Eastern 
Oklahoma. This research has included, in addition to general investigations, a 
four month survey of Cherokee populations in six Eastern Oklahoma counties, 
a socio-economic survey of four Cherokee settlements, and extensive periods of 
residence with conservative Cherokee families in two Cherokee settlements. 
These data constitute the basis for this report. 



The tribal nature of the Five Civilized Tribes involves a far reaching distinc- 
tion which many people, both Eastern Oklahomans and outsiders, fail to take 
into account. legally, and therefore in the consideration of the U.S. Government 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Five Civilized Tribes consist of individual 
tribes, ( Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole), each represented by 
a tribal government of limited power. The legal membership of these tribes consists 
of individuals enumerated on tribal rolls and of their direct descendants. In the 
case of the Cherokee tribe, all individuals inscribed on the Cherokee tribal rolls, 
which were closed in 1907, and their direct descendants are members of the 
Cherokee tribe. There were, of course, numerous Indians who for various reasons 
were never enrolled. Regardless of ancestry, unenrolled Indians and their de- 
scendants are not legally members of the tribe While all those enrolled in 1907 
were Indian in legal terms, a considerable portion of those enrolled in 1907 and a 
far greater proportion of the legal members of the tribe today, were and are not 
participants in Indian society. The Cherokee rolls included thousands of people % 
or less Cherokee by blood. Blood quantum is not necessarily an indication of 
social participation. Nevertheless, by the time the ©awes Commission undertook 
the task of enrollment the Cherokee Nation had long been divided into opposed 
camps. The population of one portion of the Nation participated in the general 
American society of the time ; the other section of the Cherokee Nation was the 
seat of Cherokee society. Members of the first portion of the tribe are now totally 
assimilated into the general U.S. population. Socially they are white Americans 
of Cherokee descent. Members of the second portion have maintained an. Indian 
way of life in six northeastern counties of Oklahoma. Over the years there has 
been a continual loss of membership from this latter group into the general 
American society. This has taken place through intermarriage with whites, 
through migration, and through other processes which tend to sever the bonds 
of individuals from their birth-community. In addition, the ex-slaves of the 
Cherokees and their descendants, the Cherokee Freedmen, were incorporated into 
the tribal rolls and are also legally members of the tribe. 

A Cherokee Chief, appointed by the Secretary of Interior, and an Executive 
Committee handle the affairs of the Oherokee> Tribe. They are bound to represent 
the interests of the entire tribal membership. , Theirs is a very idifflcult' task. The 
membership of the Cherokee Tribe can be .broken down into the foUowing cate- 
gories of people: ........ • 

(1) Participants in the white general society, enumerated on the Cherokee 

rolls or .descendants of qnrollees, whose families have not lived as members of 
Indian society for several generations. ’ 

(2) Enrolled Cherokees and descendants of enrolled Cherokees who were reared 
as members of Indian society but who participate entirely or almost entirely 
as members, of the white general society and whose connection to Indian society 
is tenuous or broken. '" v . 

(3) Enrolled Cherokees and descendants, of enrolled Cherokees who are mem- 
bers of a functioning IndianSoCiety. -..l; ^ 

(4) In the case of the Cherokee, Negroes who are Cherokee Fr^dmen. ;:hd..their 
descendants. Common to the Five Civilized Tribe' 'are legal -tribal . inqinbersihips 
which combine members of an Indian Society with, members- of* the surrounding 
white society, and tribal, governments which perforce must speak in the c omm on 
name of a socially mixed memterShip. >?; 4.! 1 V ", Vi3v:--iT : 

In Eastern Oklahoma, persons involved with ; Indian, affairs , refer fo meird>ei , s 
of Indian society as ‘‘fullbioods” and to members of the' general society whose 
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portant, for-lt-'is' the basis of a social myth, in O kl ahoma — -the myth of -.Indian 
assimilation. The presence, within the general society of oeople whom Oklahomans 
think of i as Tndtaim leads ■ Oklahomans to Imagi n e that I n dia n a are becoming 
integrated into the general society, or even to-act as if “progressive” Indiana oxe 
“becoming, more like whites’’ and as if the “hardheaded fulltoloods’ ’ in the hills 
will: vdry soon follow suit, In fact, Indian society and -white society, are separat- 
ing, notwithstanding, the leakage of. individual Indians into the general society. 
This leakage, however/ is more than offset by the high birth rate and ; low 
tendency to migrate of Indians. Again, these comments hold true for all the Five. 

-j > : o- f * i \! <y : ; ; ; i* '• * ^ •„ i - v ■ t -■ ‘ .*>'• ‘ 4 ' : °"I ... ■ 

That Oklahomans find difficulty in, perceiving the- existence of Indian societies! 
is not surprising* for few: of , the: visual traits and symbols which Americans con- 
sider f ^Indian”: can t be - seen -in- contemporary Indian society. First, Indiana tin 
Eastern ‘ O klaho ma: have,- never been on reservations.) They-areneither, geograph- 
ically or administratively set off -from : the general population. Second, I nd i a n s 
in Oklahoma: have taken, over , an. enormous -amount of- white technology. ^Their 
clothing , : their - housing/ -and 1 even, their .public occupations, and. activities, are 
ge nerally - similar* ito those of . surrounding folk whites. Insofar , as Indians . are. 
gener ally -poor.- and { isolated,- .much ■ of. their- manner . of j living- looks like that . of - 
the surrounding - population. -Third, • Oklahoma Indians do very few things, today 
which are .^aboriginal”-,; There- are no feathers and war bonnets, in Eastern ,Okla- ; - 
homa , Thus,- whites . dor. not spot . “Indian” culture. > They tend f to. think Indian 
cultures, (have varnished,, whereas Indian culture has tended to change -but i td 
r emain '. T-njHgn* -albeit different; ; Fourth, Indians -in Eastern Oklahoma live, in 
the more isolated- and- inaccessible parts; of the. country; Much of what they ; dp 
customarily; and routinely is rarely . seen, , and when Indians are seen they aref 
usually - seen out of context-^-in government offices, imitown' for. shopping.-and- 

the like. -r .'--Kuu-.f v.< . = ««*•«!: £L .i. , ... ■ : ' 

“Indian” . society ; is. what/I call “tribal?’, society. Each -of the legally .constituted- 
Tribes contains, along with the heterogeneous elements already described, a tribal 
society. The members- of tribal society are like, an enormous family. They ate 
united by actual kinship, by . co-residence and constant person^perspn n .inter: 
action, by common understanding of their uniqueness as a- single people, sand. J>y a 
firm desire to. survive; unmolested {insofar as. possible, as a people. They -havo 
a mutual inwiar i; ^ ruling as to what constitutes a proper, state . of. affairs -in the- 
world; Particularly among the Cherokee, rand', to . a .varying extent among the 
other, tribe®, they are’ united by a common language. urt,-,-. :? - ..i.-; 

The survival of tribal {societies) rests -upon harmonious relations among people 
both for ; reasons .which : we -would call - “philosophic”. or ; “religious” and. -for,, a.; 
practical reason : the actual existence of' the tribe, isduvested in an arr an g ement 
of successful -relationships among people , which .disputes can .“undp’.’ irrevocably. 
Tribal Indiana, recognize other individuals who’ have: ai similar .investment ;in>* 
their common social life; as similar sorts of hnmanjbelngs,; they can address oner 
another from common - ground. 1 Really, the; number -of j humSau. beings amongwhom 
such discourse can-take plaice constitutes; -tl :tribe.j People, whose Uves t are { today, 
rooted: elsewhere; people -who maintain! themselves -witbin the general American; 
society and who conform in their hohavior to the h uman ar rangementsf-bf that 
general society, are -simply another- breed- of cat.! In. these terms, -the trlfcal ln d i an 
conceives' of s the - !*‘mixed -bloods’’ and those : -‘ifull tbloodsl? wbo.fUv^iin .socl^ iso-- 
lation from other Indians as “white men”, whatever their “blood”. iWo.'i 

: - Among' the; -Five: Oivilized-cTribesvf tribal; Indians; tend - to.xbe 'country! Indians, 
Indian Speakers,' {and. inhabitantsvof -small : “backwoods”- In di an ■ settlements, ■ but- 
these are not definitive characteristics. The tribalness.of .these jpebRle rasts dn r the 
nature 5of ; their ’relationships - to, oneanotberi and in. their conception of , their self 
as a people, and not in the specifics of their circumstances; r sin ■ 

■il 7-.T.t;uno rri 't-v -$i»w fiM-fiyi e .triblsiVjsjiv ^ 

.+ H i li inv ti(t SEU?W©EMaa»Tn.' -f: (llOfi ?>!-$ O .wotyriSI 

_ . _ 

rural , aj^s r) ^.^a^rt^i- ^ 1 



m^ts- co^st^l pf - one^or more, larg$ 
mainly thos^ lmving to 

and the waging of war, settlements grouped together into larger social - 

89-101— 69— pt. 2— 21 
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At present, Indian 'settlements ’lcKJk. i like brd inary rural neighborhoods, but; on 
closer examination, -it: is obvious - that they: are laid - out; in -veny-> much* the > same'- 
way as were : the earlier' Southeastern > settlements^ Through i&ceorhmodatioibiJto; 
the ; exigencies 1 of' the -modern "'situation,' they 1 continue to > function mthie* Tnanne r 
of traditional Southeastern; settlements.' Either couirtt^dOhrlstiainuGhurehJeo- or 
“stomp ^ounds^’ '' (the 5 <^remonial meeting places ‘!for iatomChristian; religions 
activities ) 1 Ur edhe 1 center of - a' concentration of ‘dndianhouseholtlte.'in^some 'places, ^ 
notably among -tlieC hoc taws where four 'to * six ‘-local; Methodist churches ^are 
organized' into “circuits’^ with ‘ rotating; joint ; mieetings,' vth'e > larger < soctot'grdup-: 
ings are apparent. Elsewhere, as among the Cherokees where arrangements for 
burials and : decisions 1 affecting 1 -religions matters -made 1 >by * groups tof^eldew -• in 
informal meetings’ 'are binding upon & numberhf -xhurch-settlementsjitbei bound-' 
aries of larger • social units are less f obvibuh^ Expanding ' white* populatioan has 
filled, in the 1 ands ' sii rroiiiidi ng country • lDdian i< js^ttleinefltis; v ^fe^ttlement 1 

is withbut-at leastafdwinterspersed white housebolds. White;' SOdibty iand 'Indian 
society • are 1 Clearl^ co-territorial/ i and- 1 white' and~Indiah Social immunities? oyer^ 
lap ; spatially. 1 - TbiO does not meas jthfit 'whites and* Ittdian'S?urei pttrtiWpante- in ; 

Common* comm uruties. a Byadministrative‘flati^bothi'i»pulationefareiinvolvediin:- 

common administrative 1 structures.- -Countieej; ! preCittct^/ischool iboardsj' and -soda V 
wbtkers’-: 'circuits; combine Indian ' 1 and 1 white' populations,* rtiuti ‘these! arer<atindnfis^ 
trative -boundaries 'ittiposed -fromi outside; 'In these 1 inti m ate';- matters* '-through" 
which a human' com minii#* defines * itself > (friendships' and >Lef oririal visiting, ficon* 
soling' the • Sick and ’helping- the : diSastet i -stricken;‘‘'the -'iEiformal > maintenance: Sof - 
piroper ' behavior , 1 religious and - Jceremoihal?' abtivities, ^ pondfertngvflifitef I future)* 
Indian; communities- and white * communities are '-totally * separhte; Their ‘ lot in 
being, among; the 1 poor and- isolated is common; but their 1 'eaci&tenCe * as: groups of 
intimately ‘related human' 'beings -is not. Indian settlements consist of groups' of 
kinsmen. Each settlement is in many ways like one large family. Members ^ofi 
an Indian 'settlement are no more bdncerhediwim'^e^ White population surround- 
ing them.; nor feel* any greater sense of 'comm.on cause,>tlian-do adjacent -families 
in a vast metropolitan* apartment- house. Onithe other hand;- Indian settlements" 
are sizable; viable; cohesive . 1 and Surprisingly energetic httinah connnranitie& ‘ 

; The number -bf Eastern' Oklahoma- Indians living In these cohesive; >trib'alvicom-i 
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About 30,000 Indians maintain a tribal uray . of life in country setttementsjp 
Eastern Oklahoma. Th^ihp'^ffo^bfsft^^ within tribal 
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The most mea ning ful 6lcni6D.t8 of lifc — home, f flmily; kinfolk, sustenance from 
a country w hich is intimately known and people of whom.; one is a; part— —are 
.concentrated within the- local settlements The :m?ijt>rity of encounters between 
human beings take {dace within the social, and. geographic boundaries -of the set- 
tlement, and until recently Indians either extracted- their living. from the resources 
wi thin the settlement or made excursions “away** to ‘fearn!V (byirw:o^king sea- 
sonally as harvest bands, on the railroad, etc;) and “home' 1 to ^llye*V : n: = 

Tribes are integrated by the continual informal contact of individuals! with 
individuals, for the most part of kinsmen with kinsmen. Residential mobility is 
f air ly high and there, have been, among Oherpkees ; at' least, some movements -of 
large groups of people from one part of the eountryto another. Gherokee men 
are wanderers in their youth' and often stay with geographically distant relatives 
for extensi ve periods of their youths Marriage c oiniri only> takes: place not within 
settlements, butbetween members, of Peighboringsettlements. As a, remilt; Indians 
have r elati ves and intimately known cbildhood friends jover longdistances.lThe 
same ease and confidence of interacting with close relatives within the home 
settlement can be carried to an; array, of people: covering a great area, and located 

in a n umb er of settlements. Frequent visiting, v as well as casual -encounters m 

-town, keep people in touch. The tribe -tends 1 to he ikiiit together by effective. per- 
gonal contact. ' This, of course, is only to say . that the tribe is indeed a people. 
The implication of this, however, is that although; these tribes are -lacking in 
“organisations” and “leaders” which can bei; manipulated, they . are f not: inert 
wi thin the American social mainstream. Information flashes throughthem . They 
are, as a Social body, responsive to social pressures and,, to the extent that they 
are informed, to social movements;; • ;• • • < :' Ci'/K’ :’ VK '.Vv '’ ' 

In spite of the concentrated investment -that f In dians .have » in -the- settlement, 
settlements and their inhabitants are linked in various ways so thatthe entire 
tribe is subtly integrated to sucb an extent that ^exists as a single ; b ody or 
I>cople. When these tribes existed as independent, nations,: much- of Jthe , -tribal 
organisation was institutionalized. The business oft maintaining < constitutional 
government, education,' law and 'Order, and so -forth, was 'accomplishe d, in . a nexus 
which' extended geographically and- Socially throughout thettribe.- IVVhen.these 
functions were “taken over** by the State ; of j Oklahoma; j < andtheref ore whites ) 
in 1907; tribal Indians withdr&w theirpartieipation.: Overfc organization anti in- 
stitutions covering whole tribes are now found only in those: hreasi -into, which 
white control has not Spread;- Suchorganfcatioh Isnofcr almost wholly confined 
to religions activities and - to; certain: societies which have levolvedj oufc.of the 
equivalent of “resistance’ movements” which cam©, into Tbeing; as< a responseltoithe 

- first* Strong prOssureeftOari' whites: and white-oriented Indlansiiu the Such 

organization and their lehderSbtp have learned to survi vei by/avolding: entangle- 
ment With whites. None, I suppose, are unscarredby <Hsaster resulting from; the 
backfiring * of schemes fbr 1 - Indian r betterment supported by iwhttees tThdse tribes. 
then have no real organizational involvement with the w hite world, nor at® 
there leaders in solid eonmectibn with wMte’SOciety throhgh/whiQii theitribe sean 
be influenced. The 1 tribal executive committees ^constitute ©special caseJ They do 
w«l in’ handling the < affairs of the tribe aS' TepoWp ; constituted^ bntrithe vasfcima- 
lority "bf tribal Iddiabs^iSo not think- of* the' 'executive -cfataimittee*;a8;hav«ig 
tm.vthlngto do With- tribal life. They conSideruthe cOmmittee stolbeo AOgroup , or 

’ wSlSfeanfng ettaagerS trying '!# 1 heip'*he'Inai*atts;!n some imaimer I Orv another. 

- - O^xnnhSrtionS ’which dtrect 'thbinselves tsPfeome> bomthten emtsmtafett© people 
J aS ‘a J WhM^*tena to thrtve^' Ambttg- the 1 CfliSf okefes<>»nei otgsaflzafflKar i dedlcatedotp 

railfing WhSt Is ocmSSvea^nf 'as ^justtceifbr the^ ChOrokee . peoplfe^in: regard ctP 
rtvinldn of tils' titfbaT rolls Is 'gaining Iri etneKfeth^andl ts*l»d4tW»3»W# ftltetP 
rbnW»lItlate 'land 'fOrtheir membership,' bnild^oommunal nsebootoi ahdvsp forth, 
ctfdld easily ‘spring into activity if-tbeyhatt tiie^Vherewithar/Sbutowhenisutdr or- 
xanizations run afoul of white bureaucracy and'ibgulations^^rare^seen^as fall- 
!: t.,. v. n j B a# whi+M, thA momhArshln nnletlv deserts. . ■ — — — , — 
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